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nO 


^  LIFE 


\J>  OF 

CARDINAL    CHEVERUS 


BOOK    FIRST 


from  the  birth  of  the  cardinal,  in  1768,  to  his  depart- 
ure from  france,  in  1792. 

Jean  Louis  Anne  Magdeleine  Lefebvre  de 
Cheverus  was  born  at  Mayenne,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province  of  the  Lower  Maine  (in  France), 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1768  ;  of  a  family,  in- 
vested, for  several  generations,  with  the  magistracy 
of  the  city,  and  honored  with  general  esteem  and 
confidence.  At  the  period  of  his  birth,  the  imme- 
diate family  of  the  Cardinal  consisted  of  three  broth- 
ers, who  held  at  once  all  the  principal  offices  in 
the  city  of  Mayenne.  The  eldest,  Louis  René  de 
Cheverus,  held  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  rector  of 
the  principal  parish  ;  the  second,  M.  de  Champorain, 
was  invested  with  the  civil  power,  as  mayor;  and 
the  third,  Jean  Vincent  Marie  Lefebvre  de  Cheverus, 
the  father  of  the  Cardinal,  possessed  the  judicial  pow- 
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er,  under  the  title  of  General  Civil  Judge  and  Lieu- 
tenant of  Police  of  the  city  and  duchy  of  Mayenne. 
The  mother  of  the   Cardinal,  Anne    Lemarchand 
des  Noyers,  was  one  of  those   rare  women  who  per- 
fectly understand  the  discipline .  proper  for  childhood. 
While  she  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  follow  any  formal 
system,  the  best,  in  her  judgment,  was  the  most  sim- 
ple and  Christian.     Making  it  her  care  to  inculcate 
upon  her  children,  by  example,  even  more  than  by 
precept,  the  fear  of  God,  the   habit  of  prayer,  love 
of  their  neighbour,   charity  to   the   poor,  compassion 
for   the  afflicted,  and  a  love   for  whatever  is    good, 
honest,  and  virtuous,  she  succeeded  in  securing  alike 
their   obedience    and    affection.     She    never  had  re- 
course  to  those  severe    reprimands,   which  sour   the 
disposition  instead   of  improving   it,   and  still  less  to 
corporal  punishment,  which  may   enforce  an  outward 
obedience,  indeed,  but    produces   no    change    in  the 
heart.     One  method  practised  by  her  was  well  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian  mother.      She   early  taught   her 
children  to  regard  as  the  greatest  of  punishments  an 
exclusion   from  family   prayers  ;   which,  according   to 
patriarchal  custom,  it  was    the   practice   to  offer  up 
every  evening.     If  a  child  had  committed  a  fault,  it 
was  sent    away   to   pray  by  itself,  as    being  unwor- 
thy   to  unite  with   the  family  ;    and  the  fear  of  this 
punishment    kept    them    all    in    the    path   of   duty. 
M.  Cheverus,  the  father,  united    his  endeavours  to 
those  of  his  excellent  wife  ;  and,  like  her,  contributed 
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both  by  precept  and  example  to  the  right  education 
of  his  children. 

The  care  thus  bestowed  was  not  lost.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  great  and  eminent  virtues  which 
were  its  fruit,  ^  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the 
children  were  a  sweet  recompense  to  the  parents, 
even  in  this  world.  The  recollection  of  so  good 
a  mother,  especially,  was  cherished  in  the  hearts 
of  her  worthy  children,  dear  as  that  of  virtue  it- 
self. Even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  the  Car- 
dinal never  spoke  of  her  but  with  veneration  and 
tenderness  ;  and  whenever,  from  the  pulpit,  he  en- 
larged upon  the  duties  of  mothers  towards  their  chil- 
dren, he  always  loved  to  cite  the  example  and  conduct 
of  his  own  mother.  On  one  occasion,  when  deliver- 
ing a  panegyric  on  the  character  of  Saint  Louis,  after 
describing  the  very  perfect  education  given  to  the 
sainted  king  by  his  mother,  Queen  Blanche,  and 
quoting  the  truly  Christian  words  which  she  often 
addressed  to  him,  —  ^'  My  son,  God  is  my  witness  how 
much  I  love  you  ;  yet  I  would  rather  see  you  dead 
than  guilty  of  a  single  mortal  sin,^^ — he  blessed  Heav- 
en for  having  given  him  a  mother  of  hke  spirit.  His 
fihal  heart  still  swelled  with  tenderness  and  gratitude  ; 

*  Two  sisters  of  the  Cardinal,  Madame  George  and  Madame 
Le  Jarrie],  who  died  before  him,  have  left  a  memory  which 
will  long  be  held  precious  by  mankind,  and  in  the  sight  of 
God  will  stand  forever  honored  by  the  eminent  sanctity  of 
their  lives. 
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and  people  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  Happy  mother, 
whose  name  is  so  beautifully  hallowed  by  such  a 
son  !  "  But  one  might  also  well  say,  "  Happy  son, 
whose  first  steps  in  life  were  guided  by  such  a  mother  !" 
Receiving  instruction  with  docility,  young  Cheve- 
rus  exhibited,  from  earhest  childhood,  that  gentleness 
of  manner  and  amenity  of  disposition,  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him.  He  already  evinced  that 
absence  of  all  frivolity,  that  love  of  study,  that 
devotion  to  duty,  that  sagacity,  and  those  excellent 
qualities,  which  seemed  to  predict  the  elevation  he 
was  afterwards  to  attain  in  the  church.  His  virtuous 
mother,  —  who  was  well  aware  that  the  innocence  of 
childhood  is  like  a  tender  flower,  which,  too  soon  trans- 
planted to  a  foreign  soil,  fades  and  dies, —  wished  to 
keep  him  under  her  own  eye  during  the  period 
of  his  early  studies;  and  it  was  therefore  decided, 
that  he  should  remain  under  the  paternal  roof,  and 
go  daily  to  the  college  in  the  city,  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  science.  The  young  student  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  tasks  ;  and  his  application, 
united  to  the  natural  quickness  of  his  understanding, 
secured  to  him,  from  the  first,  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Superior  to  all  his  companions,  he  encounter- 
ed but  one  rival,  young  Chapedelaine,  who  often 
disputed  the  first  place  with  him,  and  was  still  oftener 
vanquished  ;  not  because  he  was  inferior  in  natural 
talent,  but  from  the  want  of  application.  This  supe^ 
riority  did  not  make  him  proud  ;  modest  and  unas» 
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suming,  he  was  the  friend  of  all;  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion, amusing  himself  indiscriminately  with  all,  in  the 
sports  of  their  choice.  To  see  him  running  and  frol- 
icking in  play  hours,  he  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  merriest  of  them  all  ;  as,  when  engaged  in  study, 
he  would  have  been  selected  as  the  most  dilisjent. 
Because,  in  truth,  he  knew  how  to  do  all  things  well; 
to  play  heartily  in  the  season  of  relaxation,  and  to 
study  hard  when  it  was  requisite. 

At  the  ,age  of  eleven  years,  he  was  thought  suita- 
bly prepared  to  be  admitted  to  his  first  communion. 
His  pious  parents  had  long  been  fitting  him  for 
this  important  occasion.  They  had  taught  him  to 
look  forward  to  it  as  the  highest  happiness,  the  end 
of  all  his  efforts,  the  most  powerful  motive  to  do 
«very  thing  well  ;  and  the  pious  young  man  entered 
with  his  whole  soul  into  the  views  proposed  to  him. 
Thus  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  made  the  deep- 
est impression  upon  his  tender  and  susceptible  heart. 
Touched  with  the  love  of  his  God,  he  renounced  all 
worldly  hopes,  and  desired  only  to  lead  a  life  of  char- 
ity and  prayer,  his  strongest  inclination  being  to  enter 
the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  made  known  his 
wishes  on  this  subject  to  his  mother,  from  whom  he 
concealed  nothing.  And  this  second  Hannah,  happy 
that  she  could  consecrate  to  God  another  Samuel, 
made  it  her  only  care  to  cherish  such  holy  aspira- 
tions. 

The    following   year,  he    received  the    tonsure    at 
1* 
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Mayenne,  In  the  church  of  Calvary,  from  the  hands 
of  Monseigneur  Hercé,  Bishop  of  Dol,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  and  rival  of 
his  studies,  young  Chapedelaine,  who  bid  fair  to  be- 
come, one  day,  the  honor  and  pride  of  the  priesthood  ; 
but  just  as  he  had  completed  his  ecclesiastical  stud- 
ies at  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  the  church 
was  deprived  of  his  services  by  death. 

The  young  priest  did  honor  to  the  robes  with 
which  he  had  just  been  invested.  Those  advanced 
in  years  still  recollect  his  constant  attendance,  ar- 
rayed in  his  surplice,  on  the  services  of  the  church  ; 
his  devout  demeanor,  while  thus  engaged  ;  and  the 
grace  and  exactness  with  which  he  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  piety, 
instead  of  interfering  with  his  studies,  crowned  them 
with  speedier  success,  by  enkindling  in  his  soul  a 
more  ardent  love  of  duty,  and  rendering  his  mind 
more  intent  to  understand  and  to  learn.  About  this 
time.  Monseigneur  de  Gonsans,  Bishop  of  Mans, 
came  to  Mayenne  ;  and  M.  Cheverus,  the  father, 
introduced  to  him  the  young  Abbé,  recently  admitted 
to  clerical  orders.  The  Bishop  examined  him  with 
attention  and  interest,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his 
piety,  his  amiable  disposition,  his  ingenuousness,  and 
love  of  science,  that  he  offered  his  father  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  in  Paris,  of 
which  the  diocese  of  Mans  possessed  the  sole  dis- 
posal.     M.    Cheverus,   wishing   his    son    to   engage 
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in  a  higher  course  of  study  than  was  pursued  in  the 
College  of  Mayenne,  and  better  suited  to  his  distin- 
guished talents,  accepted  this  offer,  with  gratitude, 
and  promised  to  send  him  to  Paris  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the   approaching  term. 

Soon  after  this,  the  celebrated  advocate  Gerbier,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  visited  Mayenne.  He  became  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  young  Abbé  Cheverus  ;  and, 
anxious  to  perform  some  act  of  kindness  to  a  family 
so  honorable,  and  so  worthy  of  the  favor  of  their 
princes,  he  promised  M.  Cheverus  to  solicit  for  his 
son  one  of  the  benefices  which  were  in  the  gift  of 
Monsieur.  He  fulfilled  his  promise  ;  and  the  young 
Abbé  Cheverus  was  appointed  by  Monsieur,  prior 
of  Torbechet,  with  the  title  of  his  Chaplain  Extra- 
ordinary. This  priory,  situated  some  leagues  from 
Mayenne,* yielded  but  a  trifling  emolument,  affording, 
at  most,  an  income  of  eight  hundred  livres.  It  be- 
came, however,  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit,  which  was 
contested  for  many  years.  The  Abbé  Cheverus, 
then,  as  ever,  the  friend  of  peace,  and  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  strife,  suffered  long  from  this 
dispute,  and  was  desirous  of  terminating  it  amicably  ; 
but  his  lawyer,  fully  confident  of  success,  warmly  op- 
posed any  compromise,  and  enjoyed  in  anticipation 
the  honor  of  victory.  The  young  Prior,  weary  of 
delay,  deprived  him  of  this  pleasure,  and  terminated 
the  controversy  at  once,  by   voluntarily  surrendering 
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his  rights,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  affair  seem- 
ed about  to  be  brought  to  a  close.  Being  asked 
afterwards,  why  he  had  not  suffered  the  suit  to  go 
on,  since  he  was  sure  of  gaining  his  cause,  he  made 
this  noble  reply,  in  accordance  with  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  ;  ''  Because,  in  gaining  the  cause,  I  should 
have  ruined  my  adversary."  This  answer  was  far 
from  satisfying  his  lawyer,  who  was  very  angry  when 
he  heard  how  the  affair  was  settled,  and  took  such 
offence,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  he  could 
hardly  overlook  it.  The  Cardinal  amused  himself 
with  repeating  the  renewed  reproaches  he  received 
from  his  old  advocate,  on  his  return  to  France. 

The  emoluments  of  the  Priory  of  Torbechet,  al- 
though small,  were  sufficient  for  the  moderate  desires 
of  the  Abbé  Cheverus,  and  supported  him  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  pursuing  his  studies.  He  perform- 
ed no  less  faithfully,  on  this  account,  the  duties  of  his 
office,  which  consisted  in  repeating  daily  the  pray- 
ers to  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  exercise,  in  fact,  re- 
freshed his  piety,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  preparation 
for  officiating  at  public  prayers,  a  ministration  to  which 
he  would  at  a  future  period  be  called. 

In  August,  1781,  he  finished  his  studies  at  the 
College  of  Mayenne,  and  gained,  as  usual,  several 
prizes.  After  some  weeks  of  repose  and  relaxa- 
tion, M.  Cheverus  concluded  to  take  him  to  Paris, 
that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  at  the  College  of 
Louis-le-Grand,    which  presented    a   wider   field    for 
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the  exercise  of  his  talents.  On  his  way  he  visited 
Mans,  where^  he  presented  him  again  to  the  Bishop, 
who  received  him  with  renewed  satisfaction,  and,  on 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  him,  felt  a  more 
lively  interest  in  him,  and  entertained  more  exalt- 
ed hopes  for  the  church.  He  confirmed  the  prom- 
ise of  a  fellowship,  which  he  had  given  him  some 
lime  before,  and  condescended  to  say  that  he  would 
visit  him  at  the  college,  whenever  business  should 
call  him  to  Paris.  M.  Cheverus  took  leave,  much 
pleased  with  the  flattering  and  gracious  reception 
his  son  had  met  with,  and  set  out  for  Paris.  The 
first  thing  he  did,  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  was 
to  go  and  offer  his  thanks  to  the  advocate  Ger- 
bier,  who  had  obtained  for  the  Abbé  Cheverus  the 
Priory  of  Torbechet.  Gerbier  wished  to  present  the 
Abbé  to  Monsieur,  as  his  Chaplain  Extraordinary,  a 
title  appended  to  the  Priory.  The  Prince  was  very 
much  diverted  at  the  idea  of  the  office  of  chaplain 
being  held  by  a  child  of  thirteen,  who  was  so  small 
that  he  did  not  look  more  than  ten  ;  but  the  animat- 
ed and  intelligent  countenance  of  this  child,  his  can- 
dor, and  amiable  manners,  charmed  him  ;  and  he  dis- 
missed him  with  manifestations  of  the  most  tender 
interest. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  College  of  Louis- 
le-Grand,  the  Abbé  Cheverus  was  put  to  the  most 
severe  test  to  which  a  young  man  can  be  subjected, 
on  leaving  for  the  first  time  the  paternal  roof.     This 
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college,  once  the  school  of  so  many  virtues,  as  well 
as  the  theatre  of  so  much  talent,  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  been.  The  directors  of  the  establishment, 
imbued  with  all  those  new  notions  which  were  in  a 
few  years  to  bring  upon  France  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  crime,  misfortune,  and  ruin,  wished  that  the 
young  should  participate  in  that  unrestrained  liberty 
of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  which  was  every- 
where cried  up.  Consequently,  the  injunctions  to 
silence  were  removed,  and  numerous  rehgious  exer- 
cises were  dispensed  with,  as  useless  in  educating 
men  of  the  world  ;  serviceable,  at  best,  only  for  train- 
ing up  monks.  These  innovations  soon  brought  forth 
their  natural  fruits,  and  the  reformers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  results  of  their  labors.  Having 
full  liberty  of  talking,  the  students  soon  became  un- 
steady and  idle.  From  idleness,  they  proceeded  to 
offences  of  a  graver  character  ;  and,  religious  exercises 
no  longer  recurring  at  stated  intervals  through  the 
day,  to  recall  the  erring  heart  to  duty,  the  college 
ceased  to  be  that  well-ordered  institution,  which  had 
given  so  many  good  citizens  to  the  state,  and  so  many 
good  Christians  to  the  church. 

In  a  position  so  critical,  the  young  Abbé  Chev- 
erus  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  evil 
example,  and  to  show  himself,  what  he  always  had 
been,  and  what  he  always  continued  to  be,  pious, 
modest,  correct,  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  attentive 
to  all  his  duties.     He  received  the  sicrament  everv 
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eight  days,  performed  his  devotions  reverently,  and 
attended  to  his  religious  exercises  with  a  constancy, 
modest  yet  fearless,  self-possessed  and  unaffected, 
which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  frivolity  and  inat- 
tention of  the  others.  Yet  this  conduct  was  accom- 
panied with  so  much  kindness  and  amenity  towards 
his  fellows,  with  so  much  talent  and  success,  that 
all  were  constrained  to  esteem,  to  love,  and  to  ven- 
erate him.  Amiable  and  indulgent  towards  others, 
as  he  was  severe  towards  himself,  he  captivated  all 
hearts,  and  all  were  anxious  to  be  numbered  among 
his  friends.  His  innocent  simplicity  and  candor  were 
peculiarly  striking  ;  and  such  was  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  evil  ;  nor  could 
he  conceive  the  cause  of  that  strict  vigilance,  which 
was  exercised  in  the  dormitories  during  the  night. 

This  excellent  young  man  was  sensible,  however, 
that,  in  the  novel  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
he  stood  in  need  of  a  trusty  and  an  enlightened  guide  ; 
one  in  whom  he  could  repose  confidence,  to  whom 
he  could  open  freely  his  whole  heart,  and  from  whom 
he  might  receive  instructions  that  would  make  up 
for  his  want  of  experience,  advice  to  sustain  his 
weakness,  and  who  would  supply  incentives  to  renew- 
ed zeal.  With  this  viev/,  he  selected  the  Abbé 
Auge,  now  Principal  of  the  College  of  Stanislas,  in 
Paris.  In  the  instructions  and  example,  in  the  ten- 
der and  affectionate  piety  of  this  new  Ananias,  he 
found  all  that  he  could    desire  ;    kindness  to   which 
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he  was  ever  welcome,  wise  counsels,  and  the  nicest 
judgment  in  directing  and  forming  the  character  of 
youth.  Besides  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  a  judi- 
cious adviser,  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  a  virtuous 
friend,  to  uphold  him  by  advice  and  example,  in  the 
slippery  path  he  was  called  to  tread.  His  choice 
fell  upon  a  young  student,  already  admired  and  loved 
by  every  one,  the  Abbé  Legris-Duval,  whose  name 
recalls  all  that  is  amiable  and  pious  ;  and  who,  after- 
wards, for  many  years,  in  the  heart  of  the  capi- 
tal, was  the  soul  of  every  good  work.  The  Abbé 
Cheverus,  therefore,  sought  him  out  ;  and,  from  their 
first  interview,  these  two  souls  understood,  esteemed, 
and  loved  each  other.  Hearts  so  similar  became 
united  to  each  other  in  the  tenderest  friendship."^  But 
it  was  a  friendship  in  which  there  was  nothing  exclu- 
sive, because  it  was  founded  upon  virtue,  or  rather, 
was  the  growth  of  virtue   itself. 

In  their  mutual  friendship  for  mutual  improvement, 
they  were  careful  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
all  their  fellow  students;  and,  as  if  they  had  under- 

*  In  1824,  Monseigneur  Cheverus,  preaching  in  Paris,  on 
the  subject  of  French  Missions,  which  the  Abbé  Legris- 
Duval  had  aided  in  establishing,  still  delighted  to  recall  his 
former  intimacy  with  so  excellent  a  friend.  "  He  honored 
me,"  he  says  in  his  discourse,  "  with  his  friendship  ;  and,  in 
his  youth,  condescended  to  make  me  the  companion  of  his 
pious  and  zealous  labors.  Blessed  friend  !  may  I  be  your 
echo,  at  this  time,  and  all  hearts  shall  be  touched,  and  your 
work  perpetuated!" 
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taken  to  prove  to  them  how  amiable  true  virtue  is, 
and  how  studious  to  promote  the  happiness  of  every- 
one within  its  influence,  they  joined  in  all  their  sports, 
in  their  various  modes  of  recreation,  of  which  they 
often  constituted  the  life  and  charm.*  Thus  there 
was  not  an  individual  in  college,  but  made  warm  pro- 
fessions of  friendship;  a  friendship  so  cordial  and  true, 
that  every  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to 
prove  to  them  its  sincerity,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years.  When,  in  1793,  at  the  height  of  the 
revolutionary  tempest,  the  Abbé  Legris-Duval  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  sanguinary  judges  of  every 
thing  good  and  virtuous,  to  ask  permission  to  offer 
his  ministrations  and  pious  consolation  to  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  then  condemned  to  death,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  free  and  unmolested,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  cost  any  other  person 
his  life  ;  because  these  judges,  formerly  students  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  could  not  banish  from  their  breasts  the 

*  Cardinal  Cheverus  delighted  to  relate,  even  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  how  he,  with  his  excellent  friend,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  college  amusements.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that,  one  year,  on  Ash- Wednesday,  the  Abbé  Legris 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the  departed  Carnival,  and 
took  for  his  text  this  passage  from  the  Odes  of  Horace  : 
^'Muliis  ille  bonis Jltbilis  occidit,^^  {1,25,);  "He  is  dead,  la- 
mented by  many  good  men."  Whereupon  a  wag,  turning  to 
one  of  his  comrades,  remarkable  for  his  enormous  appetite, 
repeated  the  next  verse,  '' JSTulli fleUlior  quàm  tihi;^^  "By 
none  more  than  thee." 
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veneration  and  affection  which  the  virtues  of  the  Abbé 
had  inspired.  And  when,  in  1823,  Monseigneur 
Cheverus  returned  to  France,  he  was  welcomed  with 
rapture  by  all  his  old  college  companions,  who  lav- 
ished upon  him  every  attention,  so  delightful  was  the 
impression  he  had   left  on  their  minds. 

But  if  the  amiable  character  of  the  Abbé  CheV' 
erus  made  Virtue  lovely,  she  derived  honor  also 
from  his  talents,  of  which  every  recitation,  so  to 
speak,  gave  new  proofs.  Possessed  of  an  astonishing 
memory,  he  always  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  lessons  assigned  him,  remembered  the  expla- 
nations and  instructions  of  his  teachers,  and  never  forgot 
what  he  had  once  learned.  Gifted  with  equal  quick- 
ness of  intellect,  he  could  master  the  difficulties  of 
a  subject,  detect  the  true  sense  of  an  obscure  pas- 
sage, present  the  equivalent  thought,  and  find  the  most 
suitable  word  to  express  it.  With  an  elegant  and 
refined  taste,  he  could  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Ht- 
erature,  introduce  them  appropriately  into  his  own 
compositions,  and  store  them  up  in  his  mind,  less  by 
an  effort  of  memory  than  by  a  ready  intelligence, 
which,  receiving  vivid  impressions,  retained  them  per- 
manently. Such  were  the  qualities  which,  seconded 
by  constant  application,  secured  to  him  the  highest 
rank  in  every  class,  and  gained  him,  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  the  most  honorable  prizes.  The  Princi- 
pal of  the  College  esteemed  himself  happy  in  pos- 
sessing such  a  pupil,  said  openly,  that  he  was  the  best 
member   of  the   institution,  and   compared  him  only 
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with  the  Abbé  Legris-Duval,  who  was,  perhaps,  his 
equal  in  talent,  as  well  as  in  virtue.  Such  was  the 
character  he  delighted  to  give  of  him  to  all  who 
spoke  to  him  of  the  Abbé  Cheverus  ;  and  especial- 
ly to  Monseigneur  de  Gonsans,  Bishop  of  Mans, 
when,  true  to  his  word,  he  came  to  visit  him  at  the 
college.  The  Bishop,  charmed  with  this  account,  re- 
ported it  at  Mans,  and  communicated  to  all  about 
him,  many  of  whom  are  still  Hving,  his  delight  and 
his  hopes.  '^  My  little  Abbé  Cheverus,"  said  he, 
"  will  one  day  be  the  first  subject  of  my  diocese." 

In  this  manner  the  Abbé  Cheverus  passed  through 
his  course  of  study  at  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand, 
with  the  same  piety  and  literary  success,  except,  that, 
every  year,  his  instructers  were  more  and  more  pleas- 
ed with  him.  When  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
philosophy,  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  he  had 
been  in  belles-lettres  ;  and  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment seemed  to  equal  the  elegance  of  his  fancy. 
When  the  professor  was  ill,  or  prevented  by  other 
occupations  from  giving  lessons,  the  Abbé  Cheverus 
supplied  his  place,  and  always  acquitted  himself  hon- 
orably of  this  duty.  The  scholar  was  but  little  infe- 
rior to  the  master. 

At  that  time  there  existed  a  custom,  according  to 
which  every  licentiate  in  theology,  who  wished  to 
obtain  the  rank  of  Doctor,  was  obliged  to  present  a 
young  man,  whom  he  was  reputed  to  have  educated, 
to  hold   a  public  disputation  on   a  given  subject;   in 
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order  to  prove,  by  the  answers  of  the  pupil,  the 
learning  and  merits  of  his  teacher.  Although  this 
custom,  which  certainly  had  a  useful  purpose  in  for- 
mer times,  rested  then  on  a  mere  fiction,  since  it 
was  notorious  that  no  doctor  had  educated  the  pu- 
pil whom  he  presented  ;  the  university,  nevertheless, 
adhered  to  the  practice,  and  compelled  all  aspirants 
to  a  doctorate  to  conform  to  it.  M.  Auge,  who  had 
completed  his  course  of  studies  as  licentiate,  and  who 
had  only  the  degree  of  Doctor  to  take,  proposed  to 
the  Abbé  Cheverus  to  maintain  the  customary  thesis. 
The  obligations  he  felt  himself  under  to  M.  Auge 
did  not  permit  him  to  hesitate  for  a  moment.  He 
prepared  himself,  and,  on  the  2lst  of  July,  1786, 
appeared  in  public,  maintained  his  thesis,  alleged  his 
proofs,  and  replied  to  the  objections  raised,  with  as- 
tonishing facility  of  elocution,  and  a  correctness  of 
reasoning  that  equalled  the  elegance  of  his  language  ; 
so  that  this  service,  which  was  agreeable  to  his  feel- 
ings, was  still  more  honorable  to  his  talents. 

But  worldly  glory  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  his  thoughts 
soared  higher.  Wholly  occupied  with  the  profession 
he  had  chosen,  and  with  the  means  of  preparing 
himself  for  it,  he  judged  it  better  for  him  to  enter  a 
seminary  than  to  remain  at  college  ;  as  the  more  strict 
discipline,  the  more  frequent  and  appropriate  devotion- 
al exercises,  and  the  more  serious  and  diligent  mode 
of  life  pursued  at  the  seminary,  would  better  prepare 
him  for  the  holy  office  to  which  he  aspired.     While 
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intent  on  these  thoughts,  he  learned  that  an  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  vacant  places  at  the  Serai- 
nary  of  Saint  IMagloire,  in  Paris,  was  about  to  take 
place.  He  presented  himself,  and,  without  any  opposi- 
tion, obtained  the  first  place.  His  entrance  into  this 
establishment  was  a  glorious  event  for  him.  It  was  like 
entering  a  new  ''  upper-room,"  where  he  was  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  reception  of  the  spirit  of  the 
priesthood  ;  and  he  consequently  carried  there  a 
stronger  love  of  duty,  and  more  ardent  desires  after 
perfection.  He  w^as  already  well  known,  and  his 
reputation  was  established  in  this  seminary,  before  he 
came  there  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  view  of  such  excellence 
and  simphcity  united  to  so  great  merit,  both  masters 
and  scholars  were  agreeably  surprised  ;  and  were  in- 
spired with  an  esteem,  an  affection,  and,  we  may  even 
say,  a  tenderness  for  him,  the  true  cause  of  which 
he  alone  never  suspected.  As  his  modesty  blinded 
him  to  his  own  merits,  he  attributed  all  these  affec- 
tionate attentions  to  the  goodness  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  the  benevolence  of  the  candidates  living 
there.  During  the  w^hole  course  of  his  life,  he  never 
spoke  of  the  inmates  of  Saint  Magloire,  but  with  ten- 
derness and  gratitude.  He  spoke  of  them  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise,  on  every  occasion  ;  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  relating  their  kind  acts  towards  him- 
self, and  in  dweUing  on  the  happiness  he  bad  enjoyed 
among   them.      "  Blessed  years,  passed  at  the  Semi- 

2^ 
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nary,"  said  he,  '^  the  fairest  of  my  hfe  !  Happy  days, 
when  my  duties  were  so  easy,  my  hfe  so  serene,  my 
soul  so  tranquil,  and  everybody  so  kind  and  so  in- 
dulgent to  me  !  "  In  this  agreeable  retreat  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  Seminary  of  Saint 
Magloire,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  distinguished  Lord 
Maccarthy,  who,  persecuted  for  his  rehgion  in  Ire- 
land, had  fled  to  France,  and  there  collected,  at  a  great 
expense,  one  of  the  most  curious  libraries  in  the 
world,  the  celebrated  Abbé  Maccarthy,  who  after- 
wards became  the  first  preacher  of  the  age,  and  died, 
some  years  since,  a  Jesuit.  He  admired  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  Abbé  Cheverus,  to  whom  he  was 
united  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy.  He  often 
urged  the  proposal  to  teach  him  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  beauty  and  value  of  which  he  highly  ex- 
tolled. But  the  scrupulous  student  always  refused  ; 
alleging,  that  usefulness  to  the  church,  and  not  the 
gratification  of  a  vain  curiosity,  ought  to  be  the  only 
end  of  his  labors  ;  that  this  language  would  be  of  no 
service  to  him  in  the  clerical  profession,  and  that  his 
time  would  be  better  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  which  had  a  direct  and  immediate  refer- 
ence to  his  vocation. 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal studies.  He  began,  at  this  time,  to  feast  his  soul 
with  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  these  were 
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his  delight,  his  most  pleasant  recreation.  He  often 
bedewed  with  his  tears  the  sacred  pages,  and  was 
never  weary  of  admiring  their  sublime  and  touching 
beauties.  From  the  Bible,  he  passed  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  delighted  to  trace  in  the  simple  and  noble 
pages  of  Fleury,  the  progress  of  religion,  the  errors  of 
heresy,  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  discipline.  He  kept  up  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  the  Greek,  by  reading  daily  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  who  have  written  in  that  language  ; 
and  he  soon  added  to  this  a  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, that  he  might  be  able  to  study  the  Bible  at  the 
pure  fountain-head  of  the  original  language.  But  his 
principal  occupation,  that  which  engrossed  him  more 
than  all  the  pursuits  which  have  been  mentioned,  was 
the  study  of  theology;  because  he  understood  its  su- 
preme importance,  whether  as  furnishing  a  key  to  all 
other  ecclesiastical  sciences,  or  as  an  aid  in  preach- 
ing rehgion,  in  proving  and  defending  it,  or  in  guiding 
the  faithful,  and  resolving  their  doubts. 

At  that  time,  all  the  seminaries  of  Paris  were 
obliged  to  send  their  pupils  to  the  Sorbonne,  that 
they  might  be  present  at  the  lectures  there  given  ;  but 
it  was  well  understood,  that  this  was  not  the  place  to 
learn  theology,  and  that  the  private  conferences,  which 
took  place  in  each  seminary,  were  amply  sufficient  for 
those  who  wished  to  study  it  ;  so  that  even  the  best 
pupils  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  and  make  a  noise  during 
the  performance,  regarding   the   exercise    as  a  mere 
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matter  of  form,  or  rather  as  an  opportunity  for  amuse- 
ment. The  professor  spoke,  but  no  one  listened  ;  he 
read  his  lecture,  but,  amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  crowd  of  students,  assembled  from  so  many  different 
institutions,  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  he 
said.  The  Abbé  Cheverus  did  not  imitate  the  multi- 
tude  ;  he  endeavoured  to  learn  all  he  could  in  this 
tumultuous  school,  and  to  give  some  satisfaction  to 
the  professors,  who  found  so  little  in  others.  He 
placed  himself  near  the  speakers,  that  he  might  hear 
better,  complied  with  all  their  wishes,  and  composed, 
on  the  various  subjects  assigned  him,  interesting  dis- 
sertations, remarkable  alike  for  powerful  thought  and 
elegant  lan2;ua<2:e. 

When  he  was  invited  to  discourse,  either  at  the 
Sorbonne,  or  in  the  different  seminaries  of  the  cap- 
ital, he  always  acquitted  himself  with  a  facility  and 
grace  of  elocution,  that  was  universally  admired,  and 
which  is  even  now  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  his  old 
fellow  students.  In  order  to  attain  greater  purity  and 
elegance  of  language,  he  made  himself  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  treatise  De  Locis  Theologicis,  of  Mel- 
chior  Canus,  who,  of  all  the  theologians,  wrote  the 
Latin  language  most  perfectly  ;  adopted  his  style  and 
manner,  or  rather,  may  be  said  to  have  improved  upon 
it.  For,  moreover,  such  was  his  familiarity  with  all 
the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  that  he  interwove 
in  his  discourses  all  the  graces  of  the  Roman  orator  ; 
and,  as  occasion  required,  could  borrow,  now  the  most 
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felicitous  allusions,  and  now  the  turns  of  expression 
most  analogous  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language. 
He  carried  this  branch  of  study  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  has  often  been  heard,  in  after-life,  to  reproach 
himself  for  having  devoted  to  these  niceties  of  lan- 
guage so  much  time,  which,  he  said,  might  have  been 
more  usefully  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  other 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

In  this  manner  M.  Cheverus  completed  his  course  of 
theological  studies,  giving  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
his  instructers.  M.  Emery,  the  Superior  General  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  happening,  about  this  time,  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  quickly  discerned  and  justly^  ap- 
preciated his  rare  merit,  and  made  him  the  offer 
of  a  place  in  his  seminary,  free  of  expense  ;  but  his 
gratitude  to  the  Directors  of  Saint  Magloire  would 
not  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of  an  offer  so  honor- 
able to  him  ;  he  was  too  much  attached  to  his  old 
instructers  to  leave  them. 

He  had  commenced  the  second  year  of  his  licen- 
ciate,  and  was  ordained  Deacon,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1790,  when  Monseigneur  de  Gonsans, 
Bishop  of  Mans,  seeing  the  gathering  storm,  which 
was  about  to  burst  upon  the  church,  perhaps  to  dis- 
perse the  bishops,  and  render  ordination  impossible 
or  at  least  very  difficult,  and  sensible  besides  how 
useful  a  priest  of  M.  Cheverus's  merits  would  be,  in 
such  critical  times,  procured  from  Rome,  without  his 
knowledge,  a  dispensation  as  to  age,  and  sent  it  to  him, 
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with  his  earnest  request,  that  he  would  receive  priest's 
orders  at  the  next  ordination.  It  required  some  cour- 
age to  accept  this  proposal,  at  so  dangerous  and 
threatening  a  period.  The  property  of  the  clergy 
had  been  seized,  the  Civil  Constitution  decreed,  and 
an  oath  required  of  all  priests  in  office,  under  penalty 
of  ejectment.  Nothing  was  to  be  expected,  then, 
from  taking  priest's  orders,  but  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death.  M.  Cheverus  did  not  hesitate  ;  and, 
although  he  was  not  yet  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
he  was  ordained  priest,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1790,  at  the  last  pubHc  ordination  that  took  place 
in  Paris  before  the  Revolution.  He  immediately  set 
off  for  Mayenne,  where  he  first  celebrated  mass  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  also  assisted  at  high  mass  the 
next  day. 

M.  Lefebvre  Cheverus,  his  venerable  uncle,  curate 
of  Mayenne,  then  infirm  and  paralytic,  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  the  Bishop  of  Mans  a  letter,  in  which  he 
earnestly  requested  him  to  allow  his  nephew,  under 
the  title  of  curate,  to  become  his  colleague,  and,  as 
it  were,  his  right  hand,  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  his  parish.  The  Bishop  was  unwilling  to 
refuse  the  request  of  this  venerable  old  man,  who, 
besides,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  was 
really  in  need  of  so  efficient  an  assistant.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  desirous  of  showing  that  he  considered 
the  Abbé  Cheverus,  at  the  commencement  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  worthy  of  a  more  elevated  station,  he 
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appointed  him  canon  of  his  own  cathedral,  an  office 
which  would  not  prevent  him  from  rendering  his  uncle 
those  services  which  the  good  rector  expected  of 
him  ;  since,  the  chapter  having  been  dissolved  by  a 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  there  were  no  longer 
any  duties  to  perform,  nor  was  residence  necessary. 

The  Abbé  Cheverus,  at  once  canon  and  vicar,  im- 
mediately entered  on  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  at 
Mayenne  ;  and,  although  so  young,  he  displayed  all 
the  zeal,  prudence,  and  firmness  of  a  veteran  at  the 
altar.  The  rectitude  of  his  mind  made  up  for  his 
want  of  experience.  He  was  always  at  his  post,  and 
punctual  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties.  He 
catechized  young  children  in  so  interesting  a  manner, 
that  he  drew  crowds  of  older  people  to  hear;  he 
instructed  those  of  riper  years  with  a  clearness,  a  force, 
and  an  unction,  which  carried  conviction  to  every 
mind,  and  persuasion  to  every  heart  ;  and  the  aged  still 
remember  with  what  zeal  he  confessed  his  numerous 
penitents,  visited  the  sick,  relieved  the  poor,  and 
consoled  the  afflicted. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  political  horizon  became 
daily  more  cloudy,  and  the  tempest  more  threatening. 
He  was  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  refused  to  do  so,  with  a  noble  firmness; 
as  did,  also,  his  aged  uncle  and  his  clerical  brethren. 
Then  came  an  order  to  leave  the  parsonage,  and  give 
place  to  an  illegally  appointed  curate,  who  had 
taken  the  oath,  and  who  was   coming  to  take    pos- 
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session  of  it.  He  obeyed  in  silence,  and  continued 
to  exercise  his  ministry  ;  never,  for  a  moment,  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  perplexed  or  disconcerted,  nor  his 
zeal  to  relax  under  such  discouraging  circumstances. 
He  catechized,  preached,  and  confessed,  as  usual.  He 
even  consecrated  altar  stones,  that  he  might,  in 
case  of  necessity,  celebrate  mass  in  private  houses; 
in  virtue  of  a  special  power,  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mans,  who  had  been  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  Holy  See.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1791, 
the  municipal  authority  again  demanded  that  he  should 
take  the  oath  ;  and,  upon  his  again  refusing,  he,  as 
well  as  his  brethren,  were  prohibited,  thenceforth, 
from  any  ministrations  in  the  church,  except  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  mass.  The  Abbé  Cheverus  was  still 
obedient,  and  continued,  amidst  so  many  storms,  ob- 
stacles, and  alarms,  to  exercise  his  ministerial  functions 
in  secret.  A  room  in  his  father's  house  was  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  ;  and  there  he  celebrated  the  holy 
mysteries,  and  administered  the  sacrament. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner,  till  the  beginning 
of  January,  1792,  when  his  respected  uncle,  whom 
he  venerated  as  a  father,  died.  Monseigneur  de 
Gonsans,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  States 
General,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  death  than  he  wrote, 
without  any  hesitation,  to  M.  the  Abbé  Décolle, 
his  secretary,  and  directed  him,  without  delay,  to 
send  to  M.  Cheverus  the  title-deed  of  his  nomination 
to  the  curacy  of  Mayenne  ;  and,  at  the  same   time. 
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he  conferred  on  him  the  powers  of  Vicar-General. 
M.  Cheverus  already  possessed  the  influence  of  this 
office,  in  consideration  of  his  merits  alone.  Several 
priests  had  consulted  him  in  respect  to  the  oath, 
regarding  him  already  as  an  oracle,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth  ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  to  confirm  some,  to  encourage  others, 
and  to  enlighten  and  direct  all.  Thus  the  news  of  his 
promotion  alarmed  the  revolutionisis.  They  thought, 
that,  if  M.  Cheverus,  by  tLe  ascendency  of  his  worth 
alone,  exercised  over  his  brethren  and  parishioners 
an  influence,  as  powerful  as  it  was  fatal  to  their 
views,  he  would,  when  once  invested  with  the  title  of 
curate,  impede  much  more  the  revolutionary  cause, 
and  the  success  of  the  constitutional  church.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and,  as  they 
could  neither  employ  open  violence  against  him,  with- 
out arousing  the  indignation  of  the  whole  population, 
who  entertained  for  him  the  most  respectful  attach- 
ment, nor  hope  to  cause  his  departure  by  importunity 
or  annoyances,  before  which  his  zeal  would  never 
give  way,  they  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  threats 
and  secret  persecution.  Three  days  after  he  re- 
ceived his  credentials,  one  of  their  body  came  to  in- 
form him,  in  a  manner  in  itself  apparently  as  respect- 
ful and  friendly  as  possible,  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Revolutionary  Club,  his  father's 
house  would  be  burnt,  the  follov;ing  night,  unless  he 
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departed  that  very  day,  and  that  this  would  only  be 
the  prelude  to  still  greater  misfortunes. 

M.  Cheverus  then  concluded,  that  neither  pru- 
dence nor  filial  piety  would  permit  him  to  remain  any 
longer  ;  and  he  left  Mayenne  the  same  evening,  in 
company  with  his  friend,  the  Abbé  Sougé,  who  af- 
terwards died  curate  of  that  city.  Both  slept  at  a 
country-house,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
league  ;  and,  the  next  day,  proceeded  to  Laval,  whither 
all  the  priests  of  the  department,  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath,  were  ordered  to  repair,  that  they  might  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  M.  Cheverus 
was  allowed  to  live  at  the  house  of  some  relations  he 
had  in  that  city,  and  was  only  required  to  appear  every 
day  before  the  authorities,  who,  by  strictly  calling  the 
roll,  assured  themselves  that  no  priest  had  fled.  He 
lived  thus  two  months  and  a  half,  groaning  under  the 
afflictions  of  the  church,  and  occasionally  seeing 
Monseigneur  de  Hercé,  bishop  of  Dol,  who,  forced  to 
fly  from  his  own  diocese,  had  retired  to  Mayenne,  his 
native  place,  and  been  obliged,  like  all  the  rest,  to 
come  and  reside  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department. 

But,  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year,  hav- 
ing been  shut  up  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers 
with  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Dol  and  all  the 
priests  who  were  at  Laval  ;  and  thinking,  that,  in  this 
confinement,  his  life  was  in  continual  danger;  that  the 
frantic  rabble  might,  at  any  moment,  pounce  upon 
their  victims,  and  assassinate  them  all,  his  only  thought 
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was,  to  secure  the  means  of  escape,  and  to  quit  a  land, 
which  was  destroying  its  own  inhabitants.  A  shght 
indisposition  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  obtaining 
permission  to  pass  some  days  with  his  relatives  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  among  them,  he  made 
known  his  design  of  going,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
England,  there  to  remain,  till  the  storm  should  pass 
over,  and  happier  days  should  come.  The  affliction 
of  his  family,  obliged  to  part  with  him  who  was 
their  pride  and  delight,  can  easily  be  imagined  ;  un- 
certain what  would  befall  him  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  even  whether  they  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
see  him  again.  In  this  season  of  profound  sorrow, 
M.  Cheverus  was  himself  the  comforter  of  all,  and 
endeavoured,  in  every  way,  to  calm  their  anxiety,  and 
assuage  their  grief.  "  If  I  can  once  reach  a  foreign 
country,"  said  he  to  them,  ^^have  no  fears  forme; 
when  one  is  young  and  strong,  as  I  am,  he  can  live 
anywhere,  because  he  can  everywhere  gain  a  subsist- 
ence by  labor.  I  am  not  differently  constituted  from 
so  many  other  men,  who  have  no  means  of  support 
but  the  labor  of  their  hands." 

After  doing  all  he  could  to  console  his  relations,  he 
tore  himself  from  their  embraces,  and,  disguised  as  a 
layman,  and  furnished  with  a  merchant's  passport, 
which  had  been  obtained  for  him,  he  set  off  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June.  He  was  soon 
recognised,  denounced  to  the  Committee  of  Vigilance, 
obhged  to  change  his  place  of  asylum,  and,  at  length, 
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succeeded  in  concealing  himself,  in  a  small,  obscure, 
and  very  retired  hotel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Eustache.  Here  he  lived  two 
months,  scarcely  ever  venturing  out,  feeling  himself 
suspended,  as  it  were,  between  life  and  death,  and 
waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  execute  his 
project  of  going  to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
resolution  of  the  26th  of  August  was  passed,  which 
condemned  to  banishment  those  priests  who  had  not 
taken  the  constitutional  oath.  This  was  precisely 
what  M.  Cheverus  desired  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this 
law.  He  had  hitherto  escaped^  as  it  were  by  miracle, 
the  search  made  for  his  person  ;  already,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  prayed  in  his  chamber,  and  said  his 
breviary,  he  had  been  recognised  as  a  priest,  by  the 
master  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodged.  The  mas- 
sacres of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  had  taken 
place.  He  happened  to  be  passing  near  the  Convent 
of  the  Carmelites,  when  so  many  victims  were  cruelly 
butchered  there  ;  and  his  younger  brother,  then  a  law- 
student  in  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  was  able  to 
save  him,  only  by  concealing  him  several  days  in  his 
own  chamber.  He  was  worn  out  by  this  cruel  mode 
of  life,  and  wished  to  escape  from  it  at  all  hazards. 
This  he  would  fain  have  accomplished  through  the 
gate  of  martyrdom  ;  and  he  envied  the  lot  of  his 
happy  brethren,  who  had  sealed  their  attachment  to 
the  faith  with  their  blood.     "  How  ardently  I  wished," 
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did  he  often  afterwards  say,  in  speaking  of  these  trying 
times,  "how  ardently  I  wished,  that  a  musket-ball 
would  strike  me  dead  along  with  so  many  martyrs  !  " 

But  since  this  happiness  was  not  granted  him,  and 
duty  forbade  him  to  court  it,  he  commissioned  his 
brother  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  his  ap- 
proaching departure.  His  brother  first  had  the  mer- 
chant's passport,  given  him  at  Laval,  made  out  for 
Calais  ;  and  then,  thinking  that  a  passport  of  trans- 
portation might  be  useful  to  the  Abbé  Cheverus  in 
sailing  for  England,  he  presented  himself,  under  the 
title  of  curate  of  Mayenne,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  26th  of  August,  obtained  the  new  pass- 
port he  desired.  M.  Cheverus,  furnished  with  these 
two  passports,  immediately  left  Paris,  disguised  as  a 
layman,  and  reached  Calais,  without  interruption,  the 
11th  of  September,  1792.  There  he  first  resumed 
the  character  of  a  priest,  presented  his  passport  of 
transportation,  and  embarked,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  happy  to  unite 
in  that  noble  act  of  devotion  of  all  the  French  clergy, 
who  bore  with  them  in  their  exile  the  lofty  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  hatred  of  schism  and  heresy. 


3* 
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BOOK   SECOND. 

LIFE   OF  CARDINAL  CHEVERUS  DURING  HIS  ABSENCE  FROM 

FRANCE. 

It  was  a  painful  situation,  and  one  calculated  to 
depress  a  spirit  less  noble,  or  less  sustained  by  faith 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  for  a  young  man  to  be  placed  in 
a  foreign  country,  without  any  acquaintance  there, 
ignorant  of  its  language,  and  with  no  pecuniary  re- 
sources, except  a  small  sum  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  which  must  soon  be  entirely  exhausted. 

But,  firm  in  his  reliance  on  God,  M.  Cheverus 
never  felt  a  moment's  anxiety,  nor,  for  a  single  day,  lost 
his  serenity  and  peace  of  mind.  The  English  govern- 
ment, with  a  generosity  which  will  for  ever  redound  to 
its  honor,  proposed  that  he  should  participate  in  the 
assistance  afforded  to  all  the  French  who  were 
unjustly  persecuted  and  banished.  M.  Cheverus, 
with  still  greater  generosity,  thanked  the  government 
for  its  liberal  and  obliging  offer,  and  begged  that  this 
relief  might  be  appropriated  to  others,  who  needed  it 
more  than  he.  "The  httle  I  have,"  said  he,  (he 
possessed  only  three  hundred  francs,  less  than  sixty 
dollars,)  "  will  suffice  for  my  wants,  until  I  learn  some- 
thing of  the  language  ;  and,  when  once  I  am  acquainted 
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with  it,  I  can  earn  my  living,  if  in  no  other  way,  by 
the  labor  of  my  hands.'' 

M.  Cheverus  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language  with  great  assiduity  ;  and,  aided  by 
the  natural  quickness  •  of  his  mind,  made  such  pro- 
gress in  it,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he  was 
able  to  give  lessons  in  French  and  mathematics  at  a 
boarding-school  for  young  people,  where  he  became 
a  teacher,  in  January,  1793.  The  principal  of  this 
school  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  ;  imbued  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  his  sect  against  Catholic  priests,  he 
kept  a  strict  watch,  both  day  and  night,  over  the  new 
professor  ;  observed  all  his  motions,  and  scrutinized  his 
conduct,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  how  far  his  morals 
were  pure,  and  his  deportment  correct.  The  result 
of  this  strict  scrutiny  was  highly  honorable  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  could  never  detect  M.  Chev- 
erus in  the  least  fault  whatever  ;  and,  filled  with  admi- 
ration for  a  virtue  always  true  to  itself,  as  undeviating 
in  private  as  in  public,  he  gave  him  his  entire  confi- 
dence, after  having  frankly  owned  to  him  the  ex- 
treme distrust  with  which  he  had  at  first  regarded 
him,  and  which  the  regularity  of  his  conduct  had  at 
length  dispelled. 

In  this  institution,  M.  Cheverus  was  boarded,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  which  was 
all  he  desired.  He  received,  besides,  some  compen- 
sation ;  and  his  generous  heart  then  tasted  the  sweetest 
of  pleasures,  that  of  aiding  his  countrymen  in  their 
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misfortunes.  Deeply  penetrated,  from  that  time,  with 
the  evangelical  precept,  '^  It  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receit;e/'  he  devoted  to  them  all  that  he  earned  ; 
and  expended  as  little  as  possible  on  himself,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  lavish,  had  that  been  in  his 
power,  towards  others. 

Happy  in  this  privilege  which  his  situation  afforded 
him,  he  derived  from  it  another  important  advantage, 
for  he  possessed  in  his  own  pupils  the  best  teacher  of 
the  English  language.  Hearing  nothing  but  English 
spoken,  he  necessarily  learned  from  them  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  of  which  he  was  still  ignorant,  the 
idiom  of  the  language,  and  a  correct  pronunciation. 
Obliged  to  express  himself  always  in  English,  he  im- 
proved daily  in  his  use  of  the  language,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  intercourse  with  these  young  persons, 
who,  like  most  other  pupils,  did  not  overlook  a  single 
error,  either  in  grammar  or  pronunciation  ;  but,  by  a 
roguish  smile,  and  sometimes,  even,  by  good-natured 
raillery,  made  him  aware  of  his  mistake.  He  join- 
ed in  their  laugh  with  a  good  grace,  thanked  his 
scholars  for  correcting  him,  noted  with  care,  or  asked 
them  to  point  out,  the  incorrect  expression  or  accent, 
and  remembered  it  all  the  better,  as  one  is  least  likely 
to  forget  things  which  have  made  him  ridiculous. 

Thanks  to  these  constant  and  vigilant  monitors, 
M.  Cheverus  found  himself  able,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
to  speak  English  very  intelligibly  and  correctly.  But 
so  noble  a  mind  aimed  at  something  higher  than  the 
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acquisition  of  a  language.  He  had  devoted  himself 
with  so  much  ardor  to  the  study  of  English,  because 
he  regarded  a  knowledge  of  it  as  auxiliary  to  his  zeal, 
and  as  a  means  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  religion 
and  the  church.  He  sought  an  interview  with  Mon- 
seigneur Douglas,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  London  ; 
and,  after  having  proved  to  him,  by  some  pieces  of 
composition,  which  he  submitted  to  his  inspection,  as 
well  as  by  his  conversation,  that  he  possessed  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  minister  acceptably,  he  asked,  and  obtained, 
his  permission  to  exercise  all  the  clerical  functions  in 
his  district.  Thus  empowered,  he  visited  several  Cath- 
olic families  in  the  vicinity,  who  had  neither  churches 
nor  priests,  proposed  to  them  to  assemble  every  Sunday 
and  holyday,  and  ofFered  them  his  services  as  chaplain. 
They  accepted  this  proposal  with  joy,  and,  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  English. 
Being  in  some  doubt  whether  he  had  been  under- 
stood, and  wishing  to  ascertain  the  fact,  he  asked 
a  man  of  the  lower  class,  what  he  thought  of  the 
sermon.  The  honest  man  replied,  with  simplicity, 
"  Your  sermon  was  not  like  most  others  ;  there  was 
not  a  single  dictionary-w^ord  in  it  ;  all  the  words  were 
easy  to  understand."  M.  Cheverus  was  satisfied  with 
this  reply,  which  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the 
highest  praise  of  a  learned  man  could  have  done. 
To    the    latest    period    of  his    life,   he  was    fond    of 
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relating  this  circumstance  to  the  priests  of  his  dio- 
cese ;  to  convince  them,  that  the  great  excellence  of 
preaching  is,  to  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  the  most 
unlearned  ;  that  all  those  high-sounding  v^^ords,  those 
newly  coined,  studied  expressions,  w^hich  an  unletter- 
ed man  could  not  understand  w^ithout  a  dictionary, 
ought  to  be  banished  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  that  it  is 
far  better  to  be  understood  by  a  simple  woman  than 
to  be  praised  by  an  academician. 

Encouraged  by  his  first  successful  ejSbrts,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  and  to  catechize,  and  soon  collected 
a  numerous  and  exemplary  congregation.  Finding  that 
the  small  room,  in  which  he  had  commenced  his  min- 
istry, would  no  longer  accommodate  them,  he  formed 
the  design  of  opening  a  chapel.  This  was  a  great 
undertaking  for  a  poor  and  exiled  priest  ;  but  his 
untiring  zeal,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  faithful 
band  of  his  hearers,  insured  a  success  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  first  design.  In  addition  to 
a  chapel,  spacious  lodgings  were  procured  for  the 
ecclesiastics  who  took  part  in  the  services,  and 
such  others  as  they  were  pleased  to  associate  with 
themselves.  The  Bishop  of  London,  hearing  of 
the  success  and  apostolic  devotion  of  M.  Chev- 
erus,  was  gracious  enough  to  come  in  person  to 
consecrate  the  new  chapel,  with  a  view  to  testify 
publicly  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  work,  and  his  great 
esteem  for  its  founder.  This  new  institution  being 
firmly    established,    M.    Cheverus  thought   it  best   to 
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leave  the  boarding-school,  in  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed to  give  lessons  since  his  arrival  in  England. 
The  time  he  passed  there  every  day  in  teaching  the 
sciences,  he  thought  ought  to  be  wholly  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Con- 
sequently, he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  ad- 
joining the  chapel  he  had  just  opened.  As  it  was 
larger  than  was  necessary  for  a  single  individual,  he 
invited  several  ecclesiastics  to  share  it  with  him,  hap- 
py in  being  able  to  add  this  act  of  benevolence  to 
his  other  charitable  deeds. 

He  had  not  been  long  established  in  his  new  res- 
idence, before  a  wealthy  English  nobleman,  who  was 
struck  with  hearing  him  universally  praised,  and  his 
amiable  qualities  everywhere  enlarged  upon,  earnestly 
requested  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  take  charge 
of  his  son,  and  give  him  lessons  in  geometry  and  al- 
gebra. M.  Cheverus  accepted  this  proposal,  as  he 
thought  it  w^ould  not  interfere  with  his  ministerial  du- 
ties, and  might,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  him  with 
further  resources  for  doing  good.  He  hved  thus  for 
some  time,  laboring  w^ith  success  and  satisfaction  to 
himself  in  his  new  chapel,  and  giving  daily  lessons  to 
his  new  pupil.  The  nobleman,  having  himself  wit- 
nessed the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his  son's  pre- 
ceptor, spared  no  pains  to  bind  M.  Cheverus  to  his 
service.  He  lavished  upon  him  all  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  that  wealth  could  bestow,  and  even  made 
him  the  most  magnificent  offers  for  life. 
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The  attraction  of  a  situation  so  agreeable,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  could  not  prevail  on  M.  Chev- 
erus.  All  these  temporal  advantages,  all  these  lux- 
uries of  life,  appeared  to  him  alike  dangerous  to 
his  piety,  and  unworthy  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  should,  like  his  Master,  lead  a  life  of  poverty 
and  self-denial.  ^^  I  was  too  well  off  for  a  priest," 
he  has  since  said  to  his  friends,  *^  I  tasted  only  en- 
joyment." It  then  seemed  to  him  that  his  services 
might  be  better  employed  elsewhere  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  efforts  of  the  priests  were  impeded 
by  their  numbers  ;  while  so  many  other  countries  of 
the  globe  were  abandoned,  so  many  people  left  en- 
tirely destitute,  so  many  nations  still  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  Would  not  these  nations  one  day 
rise  up  and  reproach  him  for  remaining  where  there 
were  already  too  many  priests,  instead  of  carrying  his 
ministrations  among  those  who  were  without  any  ? 
He  communicated  these  views  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who,  wishing  to  keep  him  near  himself,  replied, 
"  Yes,  it  is  true,  we  have  a  superabundance  of  priests 
here,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  such  priests  as  your- 
self, and  I  have  need  of  them  ;  remain  v;ith  me." 
M.  Cheverus  was  not  satisfied  with  this  decision,  and 
his  ardent  spirit  sighed  for  a  more  extended  field  of 
usefulness. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  for  such  self- 
devotion  presented  itself.  A  college  was  about  to  be 
opened  at   Cayenne  ;    the   situation    had    been  fixed 
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upon,  all  necessary  preparations    made,    and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  head.     But  it  required  a   person 
of  judgment,  firmness,  and  zeal,  and  one  well  versed 
in  literature.     M.  Cheverus  was  believed  to  unite  all 
these  qualities  ;  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  put  him- 
self at  the   head  of  this  establishment  ;    and  the    im- 
portant advantages,  which  would  result  to  religion  from 
such  an  arrangement,  were  set  before  him.     He  con- 
sidered this  proposal  for  some  time,  imploring  Heaven 
to  aid  his  decision  ;  but  finally  concluded  that  it  was 
not  his  duty  to  accept  it.     He  felt  that  his  zeal  de- 
manded a  wider   field    of   exertion  than   the   narrow 
limits  of  a   college  would   afford  ;    besides,    although 
he  loved  literature,  it  was  rather  as  a  relaxation  from 
the  labors  of  his  ministry,  and   more  serious  studies, 
than  as  an  occupation  for  life.     Providence,  doubtless, 
ordered    it   thus,  to  keep    him    from   the  persecution 
which  soon  after  broke  out  against  the  priests  at  Cay- 
enne, and  which  would  almost  infallibly  have  cut  him 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  career.     The  same  Providence 
protected  him,  no  less  visibly,    on    another   occasion, 
and  snatched  him    from   certain   death,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  efforts  to  expose  himself  to  danger. 

Monseigneur  de  Hercé,  Bishop  of  Dol,  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  vicar-general,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  in  him  a  powerful  assistant,  when  more  happy 
days  should  dawn  on  France,  and  allow  him  to  re- 
turn there.  M.  Cheverus,  at  first,  saw  in  this  nomi- 
nation only  a  testimony  of  attachment  on  the  part  of 
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a  bishop  whom  he  esteemed  and  venerated.  But, 
after  a  httle  time,  the  emigrants  having  formed  the 
unfortunate  project  of  the  Quiberon  expedition  ; 
and  Monseigneur  de  Hercé,  urged  by  the  desire  of 
returning  to  his  own  diocese,  having  consented  to  ac- 
company them,  that  he  might  succour  by  his  ministry 
those  who  required  its  consolations,  M.  Cheverus 
thought  that  his  title  of  vicar-general  then  imposed 
upon  him  weighty  duties.  He  sought  Monseigneur 
de  Hercé,  and  asked  permission  to  accompany  him. 
"  No,"  replied  the  worthy  Bishop,  "  I  am  old,  and 
may  risk  the  few  days  that  still  remain  for  me  to 
pass  on  earth  ;  but  as  for  you,  you  are  young,  and  I 
should  consider  myself  culpable  to  the  church,  if  I 
should  expose  it  to  the  loss  of  the  long  and  useful 
services  you  may  render  it."  M.  Cheverus,  who  was 
never  intimidated  by  personal  danger,  insisted,  urged, 
and  conjured.  "  You  are  as  a  father  to  me,"  he 
said  ;  *'  it  is  the  duty  of  a  child  to  attend  his  father 
in  times  of  peril.  I  ought,  and  I  will  accompany 
you."  The  Bishop  was  obliged  to  assume  a  tone  of 
severity,  to  restrain  his  intrepid  courage.  ^^  If  you 
follow  me,"  said  the  Bishop,  ^'  you  will  cease,  by  that 
very  act,  to  be  my  vicar-general  ;  I  withdraw  your  title. 
Remain  ;  such  is  my  wish  ;  and,  if  the  enterprise  suc- 
ceed, I  will  immediately  send  for  you  to  come  to 
me."  M.  Cheverus  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  and  those 
only,  who  know  his  heart,  can  understand  how  much 
it  cost  him  to  separate  from  this  venerable  friend  of 
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his  youth  ;  how  great  was  his  solicitude  in  regard  to 
the  expedition,  and  what  anguish  he  felt  on  learning 
its  fatal  issue,  the  slaughter  of  nearly  all  the  French 
who  joined  in  it,  and  of  the  worthy  Bishop  among 
them. 

M.  Cheverus,  having  thus  escaped  death,  believed 
himself  more  than  ever  called  upon  to  consecrate  en- 
tirely to  the  service  of  God  those  days  which  had 
been  so  providentially  spared  to  him  ;  and  the  inspi- 
rations of  that  zeal  which  called  him  to  other  lands 
were  felt  more  powerfully  than  ever.  While  these 
thoughts  occupied  him,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Abbé  Matignon,  doctor,  and  late  professor,  of  the 
Sorbonne,  whom  he  had  known  in  Paris.  This  esti- 
mable ecclesiastic,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  piety 
than  for  his  talents,  for  his  zeal  than  for  his  pru- 
dence, and  endowed  with  every  quality  calculated  to 
win  the  heart,  was  then  alone  at  Boston,  where  he 
had  been  stationed  by  Monseigneur  Carroll,  Bishop 
of  Baltimore,  whose  jurisdiction  then  extended  over 
the  whole  United  States.  Besides  Boston,  M.  Mati- 
gnon had  charge  of  all  New  England,  and  the  Pe- 
nobscot and  Passamaquoddy  tribes  of  Indians.  Ap- 
palled by  labors  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of 
a  single  individual  could  sustain  ;  still  more,  by  the  ill- 
will  subsisting  in  the  minds  of  men,  divided  into  more 
than  thirty  religious  sects,  all  animated  with  violent 
hatred  against  what  they  called  papacy^  he  wished 
to  procure  a  fellow-laborer,  who  should  divide  with 
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him  this  heavy  burden.  To  find  one  was  difficult  ; 
for  every  priest  was  not  calculated  for  a  country  so 
imbued  with  prejudice  against  the  Cathohc  clergy. 
It  required  a  man  possessed  of  virtue  which  should 
appear  lovely,  of  a  character  full  of  gentleness,  of  no- 
ble disinterestedness,  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  ex- 
tensive information,  to  overcome  prejudice,  to  secure 
affection,  and  to  gain  esteem  and  respect.  M.  Ma- 
tignon gave  the  subject  a  prayerful  and  deliberate 
consideration,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  M.  Cheverus, 
whose  rare  worth  and  amiable  character  he  had  justly 
appreciated  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  the  very  man  he 
sought.  He  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  in  1795, 
and  represented  to  him  the  great  importance  of  this 
destitute  station  ;  set  before  his  view  a  new  church 
to  be  formed  in  this  new  country  ;  Catholics  without 
teachers,  scattered  over  an  immense  tract,  and  expos- 
ed to  the  loss  of  their  faith  ;  savage  tribes  to  be 
evangelized,  and  all  the  duties  of  an  apostle  to  be 
fulfilled.  Was  not  this  vast  field  indeed  worthy  of 
his  zeal  and  devotion  ?  And  in  what  part  of  the 
world  could  his  services  be  more  useful  to  the  church  ? 
M.  Cheverus  was  vividly  impressed  with  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  ;  the  reasons  it  contained  were 
convincing  and  unanswerable,  and  the  man  who  had 
given  them  was  a  saint,  and  his  friend.  He  believ- 
ed, however,  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  he 
ought  not  to  decide  lightly,  nor  obey  the  first  impulse 
of  inconsiderate  zeal.     He  took  time  for  deliberation  ; 
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he  prayed,  asked  counsel,  weighed  all  the  reasons  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and,  at  length,  after  such 
hesitation  as  prudence  demanded,  he  decided  to  join 
the  worthy  Abbé  Matignon.  He  considered  it  his 
duty  to  make  known  this  determination  to  Monsei- 
gneur de  Gonsans,  Bishop  of  Mans,  who  had  always 
manifested  great  kindness  towards  him.  This  excel- 
lent prelate  replied  to  him  in  a  most  affectionate  let- 
ter. He  admired,  he  praised  his  zeal  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  expressed  his  fears,  that  his  young  friend 
(the  name  by  which  he  was  pleased  to  designate  him) 
was  about  to  undertake  too  much,  and,  especially,  that 
he  might  not  return  again  to  his  own  diocese,  which 
would  occasion  him  deep  regret,  and  be  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  his  flock.  M.  Cheverus  regarded  this  let- 
ter only  as  a  testimony  of  tender  interest.  His  part 
was  taken,  he  hesitated  no  longer  ;  neither  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  nor  the  prayers  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  nor  the  love  of  his  country,  from  which 
he  was  about  to  banish  himself,  perhaps  forever,  could 
induce  him  to  alter  his  determination  ;  his  only  care 
was  to  set  off  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  be  settled  ;  this  was 
to  make  arrangements  respecting  his  present  and  fu- 
ture claims  upon  his  patrimonial  property.  But  he  cut 
short  this  business  at  once.  He  went  to  the  French 
ambassador  in  London,  and,  by  an  irrevocable  instru- 
ment,  executed  in   legal  form,  renounced  his   entire 

patrimony   in   favor   of  his   brother  and  sisters,    and 
4# 
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charged  the  ambassador  to  communicate  the  docu- 
ment to  his  family  as  soon  as  possible.  Then,  poor, 
like  Jesus  Christ,  his  Master,  and  without  any  worldly 
possessions,  his  heart  felt  more  free,  unrestrained,  and 
contented.  It  seemed  to  him,  that,  after  having  imi^ 
tated  the  apostles,  who  left  all  to  follow  their  voca- 
tion, he  was  better  fitted  to  enter  upon  an  eminently 
apostolic  mission  ;  and  that  God,  who  had  planted 
the  faith  in  the  world  by  the  ministry  of  twelve  poor 
men,  would  also  bless  more  richly,  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, the  word  of  his  poor  minister.  Another  con- 
sideration, also,  no  less  worthy  of  his  piety  and  of 
his  excellent  heart  than  that  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  filled  his  soul  with  peace  and  comfort.  As 
the  revolutionists  in  France  took  possession  of  all  the 
property  of  emigrants,  he  had  been  apprehensive  that 
a  blind  hatred  might  comprehend  under  this  name  the 
banished  priests  also,  and  that  his  family  might  be 
disturbed  by  attempts  to  deprive  them  of  that  portion 
of  the  inheritance  revertible  to  him.  By  the  instru- 
ment drawn  up  in  presence  of  the  ambassador,  he 
had  secured  peace  and  tranquillity  to  his  family,  and 
enjoyed  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  having  done  so. 

He  then  called  on  the  captain  of  a  vessel  about  to 
sail  for  Boston,  to  bespeak  a  passage  in  her.  The 
request  was,  at  first,  refused  ;  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  prejudices  existing  against  Catholic  priests. 
But  M.  Cheverus,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  re- 
pulsed by  the  refusal  of  an  inferior  officer,  asked  and 
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obtained  an  interview  with  the  captain  himself.  A 
few  moments  were  sufScient  to  interest  and  prevail 
with  him.  The  captain  was  so  dehghted  with  the 
conversation  of  the  youthful  missionary,  and  with  the 
noble  simplicity  of  his  amiable  manners,  that  he  read- 
ily consented  to  receive  him  on  board,  and  promised 
him  all  the  respect  that  he  could  secure  to  him  during 
the  passage. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  his  departure, 
M.  Cheverus  bade  adieu  to  the  Catholics  of  his 
church,  who  all  melted  into  tears,  and  to  his  numerous 
friends,  who  bitterly  deplored  the  loss  they  were  about 
to  sustain.  One  of  them,  formerly  his  instructerin  the 
Sorbonne,  embraced  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
his  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  "  Ah  !  my  friend,"  said 
he,  "  was  it,  then,  to  evangelize  savages,  that  you 
composed  those  beautiful  dissertations  at  the  Sor- 
bonne? Why  go  to  bury  your  talents  in  the  woods  ? 
In  France,  you  would  have  become  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  bishops."  M.  Cheverus  tore  himself 
away  from  all  these  hopes,  as  well  as  from  the  em- 
braces of  his  friends,  and  embarked  for  Boston.  The 
first  Friday  out,  he  ate  only  some  bread  and  cheese,  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  abstinence.  Such  a 
course  would  have  drawn  upon  any  other  person  the 
derision  and  banter  of  the  passengers,  who  were  all 
Protestants.  But  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues  of 
M.  Cheverus  had  inspired  so  much  respect  and  interest, 
that  no  one  would  presume  to   indulge   in   the  least 
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unkind  reflection  ;  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  hence- 
forth ordered,  every  Friday  and  Saturday,  a  dinner 
of  fish  to  be  prepared  for  the  Catholic  missionary. 
During  the  whole  passage,  there  was  a  constant  re- 
ciprocity of  respect  and  kind  attentions  between  M. 
Cheverus  and  all  those  on  board  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  1796,  he   arrived  safely  at  Boston. 

The  Abbé  Matignon  received  him  as  an  angel  sent 
'by  Heaven  to  his  aid,  tenderly  embraced  him,  with 
tears  of  joy,  and  declared  it  was  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life.  He  wrote  immediately  to  Bishop  Carroll, 
announcing  the  happy  news,  and  requesting  full  pow- 
ers for  the  new  missionary,  whose  credentials  he  for- 
warded to  him  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  was  a 
ktter  from  Monseigneur  de  Hercé,  Bishop  of  Dol,  an- 
other from  Monseigneur  de  Gonsans,  Bishop  of  Mans  ; 
both  bearing  honorable  testimony  to  the  character  of 
M.  Cheverus,  and  attesting  the  purity  of  his  faith, 
his  unwearied  ardor,  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  his 
great  attainments  in  science,  and  his  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  the  throne  of  his  kings,  and  to  the  head  of 
the  church.*     Bishop  Carroll  gave  thanks  to  Heaven 

*  "  Attestamur  ipsum  cum  zelo  et  pietate  singulari  se  ges- 
sisse  tanquam  dignum  et  commendabilem  Dei  ministrum,  .... 
Sana  doctrina  imbutum,  scientia  et  religione  commendabi- 
lem, regno  regique  Francorum  addictissimum  et  devotissi- 
mum,  atque  propter  zelum  catholicsB  fidei,  sanctae  sedis  apos- 
tolicae  inviolabile  studium,  necnon  constantem  verbi  divini 
praedicationem,  et  pertinacem  impiorum  conatibus  resistentiam, 
a  parochia  sua  violenter  ereptum.  " . . . . 
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for  the  precious  intelligence,  and,  without  delay,  in- 
vested M.  Cheverus  with  full  powers  for  entering  on 
his  ministry. 

M.  Matignon  and  M.  Cheverus,  strong  in  their 
confidence  in  each  other,  but  still  more  in  their  re- 
liance on  God,  commenced  in  earnest  the  great 
work  committed  to  their  charge.  The  enterprise 
was  indeed  great,  and  beset  with  a  thousand  dif- 
ficulties. It  may  give  some  idea  of  this,  to  make 
known  the  condition  of  the  mission,  and  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  The  mission  embraced  the  whole  of 
New  England,  of  which  Boston  was  the  capital,  and 
the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes  of  Indians  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  territory  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  over  which  the  Catholics  were 
scattered,  and  so  far  removed  from  each  other  that  it 
was  impossible  to  assemble  them  for  the  public  exer- 
cises of  religion.  The  missionaries  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  travel,  themselves,  over  this  vast  region, 
to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  families,  one  after  an- 
other, at  a  distance,  sometimes,  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  offer  mass 
in  each  dwelling  ;  for,  even  supposing  they  could  have 
been  assembled,  there  was  no  church.  The  difficul- 
ties, of  which  we  have  been  speaking  as  to  New  Eng- 
land, were  infinitely  greater  among  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  Indians.  Wandering  in  the  woods, 
on  the  farthest  borders  of  the  State  of  Maine,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  Boston,  to  preach  among  them, 
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required  an  absence  of  several  months  from  the  heart 
of  the  mission.  All  these  difficulties,  however,  they 
accounted  as  trifles.  Long  journeys,  toil,  and  fatigue, 
were  their  portion  ;  and  in  these  an  apostle  places  his 
happiness.  But  their  zeal  encountered  a  more  serious 
obstacle. 

The  whole  country,  and  Boston  especially,  being 
inhabited  by  English  colonists,  who  had  brought  with 
them  all  the  religious  prejudices  of  their  native  coun- 
try, was,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  religious  sects,  which,  though  in  doc- 
trine differing  widely  from  each  other,  were  all  united 
on  one  point,  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
ministers  of  these  various  sects  never  ceased  declaim- 
ing against  it  ;  representing  the  Romish  church  to  the 
people  as  an  impure  assemblage  of  idolaters,  of  cor- 
rupt and  most  despicable  men  ;  as  the  new  Babylon 
accursed  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  as  the  enemy  of  God 
and  man  ;  its  doctrines  as  a  hideous  collection  of  im- 
pieties, absurdities,  and  errors  ;  its  priests  as  vile 
impostors,  who  could  not  be  too  studiously  avoided. 
These  opinions,  constantly  held  up  to  view  in  their 
preaching,  were  generally  believed,  and  had  taken 
root  in  all  ranks  of  society  ;  so  that  the  name  of  Cath- 
olic was  everywhere  held  in  execration,  that  of  priest  in 
horror,  and  the  small  number  of  the  faithful,  who  dwelt 
in  the  country,  were  given  over  to  hatred  and  contempt  ; 
the  rather,  that,  being  mostly  Irish  exiles,  they  w^ere 
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poor,  and  consequently  obtained   no  consideration  on 
their  own  account. 

To    found  a  Catholic  church  in   a  country  where 
such  a  state  of  feeling  existed,  seemed  almost  a  hope- 
less   enterprise.     No    cooperation    could  be    expect- 
ed, still    less    could  preaching  be    made    acceptable, 
among  a  people   imbued  with  such  prejudices;    one 
could     look     to     encounter    only     impediments    and 
opposition.     Mr.  Thayer,  a   zealous    priest,   had   al- 
ready attempted    the    work,    and    failed;    and    yet* 
who    would    have   appeared    to    be    better  suited    to 
the  undertaking?     He    had  formerly   been    a    Pres- 
byterian minister,  in  Boston,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
verted, at  Rome,   by    seeing   the    miracles    wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  venerable   Benedict   Labre.     He 
then  became  a  Catholic  priest,  and  preached  the  faith 
in  the    very    place   where   he    had    once    proclaimed 
error.     It  would  seem  that  his  example,  as  well  as 
his  preaching,  ought,  therefore,  to  have  produced  the 
most   favorable    impression.     But    some    measures  to 
which  his  zeal  prompted  him  gave  offence  ;  and  a  de- 
fiance, addressed  to  the  Protestant  ministers,  exaspe- 
rated   and  displeased  the  minds   of  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that   Bishop  Carroll  thought  it  best  to  with- 
draw him  from  Boston,  and  give  him  another  situa- 
tion. 

M.  Matignon  and  M.  Cheverus,  warned  by  such 
an  example,  saw  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  circum- 
spection, in  their  own  conduct  ;  and  concluded  that 
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the  first  thing  to  be  attempted  by  them  was,  to  uproot 
these  many  odious  prejudices,  which,  while  they  re- 
mained, would   always   present  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  their  efforts  to  do  good.     They  believed   that  the 
only  effectual   refutation   of   such  calumnies,  and  the 
best  means  of  success,  was,  to  exhibit   Hves  wholly 
apostolical,  to  observe  the  law  of  charity  in  all  their 
intercourse,  and  to  be  always  mild  and  gentle  in  their 
language.     A   new  and  touching  sight  was  then  wit- 
nessed in  Boston  ;  two  men,  examples  of  every  virtue, 
living  together  as  brothers,  without  distinction  of  prop- 
erty, with  no  difference  of  purpose  or  of  will  ;  always 
ready  to  yield  to  each  other,  to  anticipate  each  other 
in   rendering  the  most  polite  and  delicate  attentions  ; 
possessin<i;,  in  truth,  but  one  heart, and  one  soul;  filled 
with  the  same  desire,  that  of  doing  good  ;    the   same 
inclinations,  those   which   pointed    to  virtue;  and  the 
same  love  of  whatever  is  good,  upright,  and  charitable. 
These    choice    spirits    maintained  the    most   pleasant 
intercourse,   the    tenderest    intimacy,  yet    they  never 
descended    to   familiarity  ;    in  the   simplicity  of  their 
mutual   relations,  there   was    always  something   great, 
and  noble,  in  unison  with  the  elevation  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  the  dignity  of  their  characters.     A  Prot- 
estant journal,*  in  speaking  of  them,  says:  '^  Those, 
who  witnessed  the   manner  in  which   they  lived   to- 
gether, will  never  forget  the  refinement  and  elevation 
of   their   friendship;   it   surpassed    those    attachments 

*  Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  [June,  1825.] 
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which  delight  us  in  classical  story,  and  equalled  the 
lovely  union  of  the  son  of  Saul  and  the  minstrel  of 
Israel." 

To  the  example  of  a  union  which  religion  alone 
could  render  so  perfect,  they  added  that  of  a  life  of 
poverty  and  privation,  but  honorable  and  dignified, 
passed  wholly  in  prayer,  in  study,  or  the  labors  of  the 
ministry  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  perfecting  themselves,  or 
rendering  mankind  wiser  and  better.  They  did  good, 
whenever  an  occasion  presented  itself,  and  "  blushed 
to  find  it  fame  "  ;  they  exhausted  their  strength  in 
journeyings  and  toils  ;  travelling  on  foot,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
carry,  often  many  miles'  distance,  consolation  to  the 
afflicted,  secret  assistance  to  the  indigent,  words  of 
reconciliation  to  families  at  variance.  In  short,  they 
sacrificed  themselves  without  reserve  for  their  fellow- 
men,  and  re2:arded  all  their  sacrifices  as  nothinof.  It 
was  clearly  evident,  that  no  interested  motives  influ- 
enced them,  that  they  expected  no  reward  in  this 
world,  neither  fortune  nor  glory,  and  that  all  their  hopes 
were  in  heaven.  Whoever  approached  them  always 
met  with  a  kind  and  gracious  reception.  Whoever  had 
a  favor  to  ask,  found  them  always  obliging,  and  happy 
to  do  a  kindness.  In  fine,  wherever  they  were  seen, 
they  were  recognised  as  men  different  from  others, 
possessing  more  elevated  sentiments,  souls  more  filled 
with  love,  hearts  more  generous  ;  in  a  word,  as  men 
of  God,  • —  as  apostles. 
5 
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Such  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  virtue  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  with  astonishment  ; 
and  every  man's  conscience  exclaimed,  "  Are  these, 
then,  the  Catholics,  about  whom  we  have  heard  so 
many  evil  things  ?  the  Papists,  who  have  been  de- 
picted to  us  in  colors  so  dark?" 

Such,  however,  was  the  strength  of  prejudice,  that 
it  did  not  yield  all  at  once,  before  such  exalted  virtue. 
It  required  a  long  time  to  disabuse  minds  so  preju- 
diced. At  length,  after  M.  Cheverus  had  been  in 
Boston  a  year,  a  Protestant  came  to  him,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  language  remarkable  for  its  candor. 
^'  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  I  have  studied  you  closely,  for  a 
whole  year;  I  have  watched  all  your  steps,  and  ob- 
served all  your  actions  ;  I  did  not  believe  that  a  min- 
ister of  your  religion  could  be  a  good  man.  I  come 
to  make  you  the  reparation  which  honor  demands. 
1  declare  to  you,  that  I  esteem  and  venerate  you,  as 
the  most  virtuous  man  that  I  have  ever  known." 

To  this  first  testimony,  others,  no  less  remarkable, 
were  soon  added.  A  Protestant  journal  *  informs  us, 
that  a  minister,  wishing  to  bring  over  to  his  own  sect 
men  whose  virtue  and  learning  were  so  much  talked 
of  in  the  city,  visited  them,  one  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of  the  fal- 
siiy  of  their  religious  belief,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  ;  own.  Struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  undertak- 
ing,  they    received    the   clergyman   kindly,    thanked 

*  [Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  ibid.] 
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him  for  his  benevolent  intentions,  and,  after  having 
heard  patiently  all  he  had  to  say,  replied  with  so 
much  clearness  to  what  he  had  advanced,  and  de- 
fended the  Catholic  faith  with  so  much  ability,  that 
he  was  confounded  and  knew  not  what  to  answer. 
On  his  return  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  com- 
municated his  design,  he  said,  ^^  These  men  are  so 
learned,  there  is  no  doing  any  thing  with  them  in 
argument;  so  pure  and  evangelical  in  their  hves, 
there  is  no  reproaching  them  ;  and  I  fear  it  will  give 
us  much  trouble  to  check  their  influence." 

This  anecdote  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  great 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  public  opinion  by 
the  virtuous  conduct  of  M.  Matignon  and  M.  Cheve- 
rus.  To  contempt  had  succeeded  esteem,  and  even 
veneration.  "  In  contemplating  them,"  says  the  Prot- 
estant journal  already  quoted,  '^  who  can  doubt,  that 
human  nature  is  permitted  to  approach  perfection, 
and  assume  a  near  and  sweet  resemblance  to  the 
Mat^  Divine  ?  The  Pagan  world  was  full  of  in- 
stances of  lofty  and  virtuous  conduct,  which  dignified 
and  exalted  human  nature. ....  The  hero,  the  seer,  and 
the  sage,  had  existed  before  Christianity  was  known  ; 
but  the  saint  is  a  character  which  has  been  added  to 
the  catalogue  since.  Socrates,  the  wise  and  the  good, 
had  not,  hke  St.  John,  a  master's  bosom  on  which 
to  lean  his  head,  where  all  was  purity  and  love." 

After  so  favorable  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
public  opinion,  M.  Cheverus  could  mount  the  pulpit, 
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and  preach  with  confidence  ;  for  men  soon  give  up 
their  prejudices  against  a  religion  whose  ministers 
they  revere.  This  was  exactly  what  took  place. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  mission,  he  had 
preached,  catechized,  and  aided,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  his  worthy  friend,  M.  Matignon.  His  preach- 
ing had  created  a  great  sensation  ;  the  Catholics  had 
heard  and  treasured  up  his  words  with  a  holy  joy. 
His  discourses  were  always  easy  and  natural,  because 
they  came  from  the  heart  ;  always  persuasive,  because 
they  required  nothing  but  what  he  himself  practised. 
But  now  that  prejudice  had  given  way  to  an  opposite 
sentiment,  the  Protestants  wished  to  hear  him  ;  and, 
having  once  heard,  they  desired  to  hear  him  again 
and  again,  and  to  become  his  friends.  They  ad- 
mired the  union  of  so  much  simplicity  with  such 
nobleness  of  soul;  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  which 
appeared  in  all  his  expressions  ;  and  the  tender  char- 
ity which  breathed  forth  in  every  accent.  "  His 
eloquence,"  said  one  of  their  journals,*  '^  was  of  the 

most  persuasive  order; every  thing  he  said  seemed 

to  flow  from  pure  and  elevated  feelings His  ser- 
mons were  succinct  and  sweet  effusions  of  piety  and 
affection  ;  the  seraphim  seemed  to  have  touched 
his  lips  with  a  coal  from  the  altar  of  the  Most 
High." 

M.   Matignon,  whose  pure  and  noble    soul    was  a 
stranger  to  any    thought  of  rivalship  or  jealousy,  re- 
*  [Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  ihid.l 
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joiced  in  the  great  success  of  his  colleague,  and  the 
consideration  it  brought   him.     Whenever  he    heard 
him   praised,    his    countenance    became    radiant  with 
joy  and   happiness.     He   was,  indeed,  a  father,  who 
gloried  in  the  triumphs  of  his  beloved  son.     M.  Chev- 
erus,  on  his   part,  perceiving  his  benevolent    disposi- 
tion, and  his  cordial  and  disinterested  friendship,  which 
seemed  to  say,  like  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  speaking 
of  the  Saviour,  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease," Oportet  ilium  crescere,  me  autem  minui,  en- 
deavoured, in    every    way,    to  manifest  his  gratitude 
and  tenderness,  his  respect  and  devotion.     Whatever 
might  be  his  superiority  in  certain  respects,  M.  Chev- 
erus  regarded  himself  only  as  his  disciple  and  child, 
doing    nothing   except    by  his  orders,   and  under  his 
direction.     He  followed  his  advice,  even  in  regard  to 
his  sermons,  and,  before  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  every 
thing  had  generally   been    arranged    between    them. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  general  esteem,  w^ith  which 
M.  Cheverus  was    honored,   extended    to    his    flock. 
No  one  could  believe  that  the  sheep  of  such  a  pastor 
could  be  the  base    and  despicable   beings  the    Prot- 
estant   clergy    represented    them    to    be.     Prejudice 
diminished  '  daily  ;  and    it  was    not   long    before   the 
instructions   of  M.  Cheverus,  and    the  docihty  with 
which  the    Catholics   conformed   to  them,  dissipated 
it    entirely.     He   often  repeated  to   his   hearers    the 
precept  of  the  Apostle,  that  we  must  silence  those 
w^ho  speak  evil  of  us,  by  means  of  charity,  kindness^ 
5^ 
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and  holy  example  ;  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  true 
piety  to  be  always  kind,  to  minister  to  the  happiness 
of  all  around  us,  to  maintain,  in  all  circumstances 
and  towards  all  persons,  an  honorable  course  of  con- 
duct, and  to  be  honest  and  scrupulous  in  all  our  deal- 
ings. When  he  had  instructed  them  in  their  duties 
towards  individuals,  he  explained  to  them  those  they 
owed  to  the  state  ;  enforced  upon  them  their  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  laws,  even  when  they  might  be 
evaded  without  incurring  punishment  ;  to  respect  the 
magistrates  ;  to  contribute  to  the  good  order,  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  the  state  ;  and,  if  it  should  be 
attacked,  to  employ  in  its  defence,  if  necessary,  their 
strength,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives.  The  Catho- 
lics listened  to  his  teachings,  and  practised  upon  them. 
Of  all  the  religious  societies  then  in  Boston,  this  was 
the  most  just,  the  most  charitable,  the  most  devoted 
to  whatever  is  good.  In  the  last  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  the  Catholics  were  the 
most  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Boston  ; 
the  most  prompt  in  rendering  assistance,  wherever  it 
was  required  ;  the  most  active  in  laboring,  even  with 
their  own  hands,  in  the  construction  of  ramparts  and 
fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  So  that 
truth  obliged  the  Protestants  themselves  to  do  them 
the  justice  of  saying,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
that  they  were  as  good  citizens  as  they  were  upright 
and  honorable  men.  Division  ceased  from  that  time  ; 
and  relations  of  mutual  esteem  and  respect  were  es- 
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tablished.  M.  Cheverus,  being  interrogated  by  the 
Holy  See  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mission,  was 
able  to  reply:  ''In  this  country,  where,  only  a  few 
years  since,  the  Catholic  church  was  anathematized, 
and  the  name  of  priest  was  held  in  horror,  we  are 
now  respected  and  beloved  ;  we  are  thought  well  of, 
and  are  kindly  treated  :  In  hac  nostra  civitate,  et  aliis 
locis,  uhi  paucis  abhinc  annis,  infandum,  ut  ita 
dicam,  erat  Ecclesia  Catholica,  horrendum  sacerdoiis 
nomen,  nos  veneratione  et  amicitiâ  prosequuntur,  bé- 
nigne de  nobis  cogitant^  bénigne  in  nos  agunt,^^ 

The  universal  confidence,  which  M.  Cheverus 
had  inspired,  soon  brought  him  into  new  and  in- 
conceivably multiplied  relations.  All  persons,  wheth- 
er Protestants  or  Catholics,  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  so  amiable  a  man  ;  and  he,  always 
accessible  and  kind,  w^elcomed  every  one  with  the 
most  affectionate  cordiality.  Even  if  they  had  no 
business  to  transact  with  him,  and  had  been  at- 
tracted merely  by  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
charms  of  his  society,  he  took  no  offence,  but  thought 
it  a  great  thing  for  him  to  make  virtue  and  religion 
lovely.  But  usually  those  who  visited  him  were 
the  afflicted,  who  came  to  receive  words  of  conso- 
lation from  his  lips  ;  or  the  unfortunate,  who  came 
to  lay  before  him  their  necessities,  and  to  solicit  his 
charity  ;  or  those  whose  minds  were  troubled,  and 
doubtful  what  course  to  pursue,  who  came  to  ask 
his    counsel.     And,  what  is  very   remarkable,  many 
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Protestant  ladies,  from  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
came  to   open    their   hearts    to    him,  and    to   reveal 
their  most  secret  troubles  of  conscience,  or  of  a  do- 
mestic character  ;    and    this  was   carried  so  far,  that 
one  of  these    ladies   having   said    to    him,    one  day, 
that  v^hat  was  most  repugnant  to  her  feelings  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  would  prevent  her  ever  embra- 
cing it,  was  the  doctrine  of  confession  ;  M,  Cheverus, 
with  his  delightful  smile,  said  to  her:  ^'  No,  Madam, 
you  have  not  so  great  a  repugnance  to  confession  as 
you  think  ;    on  the  contrary,  you  experience  its  ne- 
cessity and    its  value  ;    since,  for   a   long    time,  you 
have  confessed  to  me,  without    knowing  it  ;    confes- 
sion   is    nothing    more    than    the    disclosure    of    the 
troubles  of  conscience,  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to   make    to  me,  in    order   to    receive    my  advice." 
Thus    M.    Cheverus    was    the   confidant   and    coun- 
sellor of  all  ;  and  one  of  the  lessons,  which  mothers 
most   frequently  inculcated  on  their  children  was,  in 
all    the    troubles    and    difficulties    of    life,    to    go    to 
M.    Cheverus,    ask    his    advice,   and    follow    it.     A 
Protestant  writer*  informs  us,  ^'  that  he  had  as  many 
confidential  communications  out  of  the  confessional,  as 
in  it  ;  "    because  every  one  "  knew  his  bosom  would 
be  a  safe  repository  of  their  secrets  and  their  griefs, 
and  that  his  wisdom  would  suggest  the  most  honor- 
able course  of  duty." 

*  [Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  ihid.l 
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The  confidence,  which  was  reposed  in  M.  Chev- 
erus,  w^as  not  confined  to  asking  his  advice.  INlany 
persons,  who  could  not  manage  their  temporal  affairs 
themselves,  gave  them  up  entirely  to  his  direction,  and 
he  gave  them  his  services  as  agent.  These  were  wid- 
ows, orphans,  domestics,  the  infirm,  and  those  who 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  business,  and  had 
neither  relations  nor  friends  who  would  attend  to  their 
concerns.  These  placed  their  money  in  his  hands  ; 
and,  like  a  good  father  of  a  family,  happy  in  doing 
a  pleasure  to  his  well-beloved  children,  he  invested 
it  in  the  funds,  in  his  own  name,  and  managed  it  as 
judiciously  as  the  most  skilful  financier;  and  when 
the  dividends  w^ere  declared,  he  drew  the  interest, 
and  carried  it  immediately  to  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. Again,  there  w^ere  individuals,  who  feared, 
that,  after  their  death,  difficulties  might  arise  among 
their  heirs,  or  that  their  intentions  would  not  be 
faithfully  carried  into  execution.  These  constituted 
M.  Cheverus  their  general  legatee,  and  were  then 
free  from  all  anxiety  ;  for  they  felt  assured  that  every 
thing  would  be  disposed  of  in  the  most  just,  as  well 
as  in  the  wisest  manner.  Whenever  these  persons 
were  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  M.  Chev- 
erus did  not  take  charge  of  them  ;  but  he  directed 
them  by  wise  counsels  how  to  act;  instructed  them 
what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid  ;  and,  by  such  advice, 
far  more  precious  than  alms-giving,  he  aided  them  to 
rise  above  want,  and  to  attain  to  that  honest  compe- 
tence, which  a  wise  man  always  desires. 
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Let  it  not  be  thought  that  all  this  business  ever 
diverted  the  attention  of  M.  Cheverus  from  his  other 
duties.  These  charitable  occupations  constituted  his 
recreation  after  his  meals,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  time 
was  given  to  study,  and  the  offices  of  his  ministry. 
A  regular  portion  of  each  day  he  devoted  to  ecclesi- 
astical science  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  careful 
not  to  neglect  studies  of  a  different  character.  An 
attentive  and  discriminating  observer  of  society,  he 
had  remarked  the  high  estimation  in  which  human 
learning  and  those  who  possessed  it  were  held  ;  the 
little  consequence  accorded  to  those  who  were  unskilled 
in  it  ;  and  the  general  taste  for  literary  acquirements, 
even  among  women,  who  read  and  criticized  works 
of  genius.  Hence  he  concluded,  that,  in  order  to 
remove  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  which  had  been 
cast  upon  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  win  for  his 
teachings  that  esteem  and  consideration  which  should 
attend  the  preacher,  he  must  yield  to  no  one  in  this 
respect  ;  that  it  was  all  in  vain  for  a  clergyman  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  profession; 
the  world,  which  accounts  this  learning  as  noth- 
ing, would  not  the  less  stigmatize  him  with  the 
reproach  of  ignorance,  and,  consequently,  be  but 
little  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  beheve  him. 
He  therefore  apphed  himself  to  those  studies  which 
were  held  in  highest  honor  in  Boston.  He  acquired 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  English,  says  a  journal* 

*  [Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  ibid.] 
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published   in  that  city,    that   "he  had  made    himself 
master  of  the    difficulties  of  that  language,  in  its  ar- 
rangement, construction,  and    etymology."     He   read 
all  the  distinguished  authors  in  the  language,  whether 
in    prose  or   in    verse,  and    retained    in    his    memory 
the   finest   portions    and  most   striking    passages  they 
contained  ;    so    that    he    astonished    all    their    learned 
men  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  by 
the  appropriateness  of  his  quotations  ;  and  yet  his  at- 
tainments  in    this  department  by   no  means  equalled 
his  acquaintance  with  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  lit- 
erature.     He   was    accustomed    daily    to   refresh    his 
memory  by  reading  the  classic  authors.     "He  seem- 
ed," says  the  journal  already  quoted,  "  to  pass  from 
business,   and    from   the   altar,   to  the   groves   of  the 
Academy  by  a  private    and    short    path  of  his  own, 
and    then    return  to  his  duties  with    new  vigor,  from 
drinking    at    the    fountains    and    culling    the    undying 
flowers  of   the    Muse."     The  extent   and  variety  of 
his  information    connected    him    w^ith  all    the  learned 
men    of  Boston  ;    the    literary   societies  of   that   city 
wished    him  to   join  them,    and    attend    their    meet- 
ings.    He  courteously  assented,  in  the  hope  that  such 
connexions  might  one  day  become  useful  to  religion, 
and  be,  perhaps,  the  means  intended  by  God  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs.     He  aided,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  the    dissemination  of  knowledge, 
and  the  means  of  instruction;    and  when  Mr.  Shaw 
was  about  founding  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  he  assisted 
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him  with  his  counsels  and  personal  exertions,  and 
even  gave  many  books  from  his  own  library  ;  so  that 
he  was  considered,  in  that  city,  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal friends  and  most  ardent  promoters  of  elegant  Ht- 
erature. 

A  reputation  so  brilliant  in  every  respect  could 
not  long  remain  immured  within  the  compass  of  Bos- 
ton. Bishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  was  soon  informed 
of  his  surpassing  talents  and  virtues;  and  thought  that 
a  priest  of  such  merit  ought  not  to  remain  longer  an 
assistant  merely,  but  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  large  church.  He  consequently 
wrote  to  him,  and  proposed  to  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Philadelphia.  Honor- 
able as  this  letter  was  to  the  character  of  M.  Chev- 
erus,  it  afflicted  him  deeply.  His  heart  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  leaving  his  worthy  friend, 
M.  Matignon,  who  had  summoned  him  from  England, 
and  was  to  him  as  a  beloved  father.  He  therefore 
thanked  Bishop  Carroll  for  this  mark  of  his  confi- 
dence, and  prayed  him  to  let  him  remain  still  longer, 
and  indeed  always,  with  his  excellent  friend.  The 
Bishop  consented,  and  M.  Cheverus,  free  from  all 
apprehension,  devoted  himself  with  new  zeal  to  his 
holy  labors. 

He  soon  after  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Boston.  He 
had  several  times  before  passed  through  this  region, 
and  groaned  in  spirit  over  the  condition  in  which  he 
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found  the  good   Catholics  who   resided    there.     Al- 
though   more    numerous    than  in  all  the   other   New 
England    States,    except   Massachusetts,  where    they 
amounted    to   nearly  six  hundred,  they  had   neither 
priest    nor    place    of   assembly  for  religious  worship. 
M.  Cheverus,  in  conjunction  with   the    principal   in- 
habitants  of  the    country,  caused  a  neat  and  pretty, 
church  to  be    erected  at    Newcastle,  the    most   cen- 
tral place    in    this    section  of  his    mission,  which   he 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Irish, 
and  placed  over  it  one  of  his  countrymen,    M.  Ro- 
magné,  a  priest  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayenne. 
It  is  impossible    to    describe    the   joy  of  these   good 
Catholics,  and  the  blessings  which  they  henceforth  in- 
voked upon    the  name  of  M.  Cheverus.     From  this 
place  he  continued  his  journey,  and  visited  the  coun- 
try of  the    Penobscot    and    Passamaquoddy    Indians, 
where    dwelt    great    numbers   of   savages,  wandering 
through  the  woods,  without  fixed  habitations,  and  di- 
viding their  time  between  fishing  and  hunting. 

He  had  at  this  time  some  little  acquaintance  with 
their  language  ;  for  want  of  a  better  teacher,  in  order 
to  learn  it,  he  had  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
an  old  squaw,  who  possessed  a  very  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  English,  just  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
explain  her  own  language.  By  the  aid  of  the  ques- 
tions he  addressed  to  her,  she,  doubtless  for  the  first 
time  in  her  Hfe,  declined  her  nouns  and  conjugated 
her  verbs.  M.  Cheverus  wrote  down  what  she  said, 
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and  studied  afterwards  in  private  what  she  had  dic- 
tated to  him.  While  engaged  in  these  labors,  one 
thing  struck  him  as  very  singular.  He  perceived 
that  she  made  use,  in  conjugating,  of  suffix  pro- 
nouns,* Hke  those  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Being 
surprised  at  this,  he  made  her  repeat  what  she  had 
said,  questioned  her  in  various  ways,  and  at  length 
felt  completely  assured  of  the  curious  analogy  that 
existed,  in  this  respect,  betw^een  the  Hebrew  and  the 
language  of  these  Indians.f 

Having  by  this  means  learned  something  of  the 
language,  and  being  provided  with  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  exercise  his  ministerial  functions,  and  to 
celebrate  mass,  in  a  country  destitute  of  every  thing, 
like  that  he  was  about  to  visit,  he  set  out,  under  the 

*  Suffix  pronouns,  in  Hebrew,  are  those  which  are  joined 
to  certain  words,  so  as  to  form  one  and  the  same  word. 

f  The  remark  made  by  M.  Cheverus  upon  the  language  of 
these  Indians  has  been  made  respecting  all  the  American 
dialects.  The  languages  of  the  various  American  nations, 
whether  in  the  north  or  the  south,  whether  wholly  barbarous  or 
partially  civilized,  have  all  this  striking  analogy,  that  they  form 
their  conjugations  by  adding  syllables  which  modify  the  mean- 
ing and  the  relations  of  verbs.  From  this  remarkable  uniform- 
ity, and  many  other  grammatical  analogies,  the  learned  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  American  dialects  are 
derived  from  the  same  language,  and,  consequently,  that  all 
the  nations  of  that  hemisphere  have  sprung  from  one  com- 
mon stock,  from  one  primitive  race,  who  landed  in  the 
country. 
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direction  of  a  guide,  on  foot,  with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
like  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Never  before 
had  he  undertaken  such  a  journey,  and  all  the  cour- 
age of  an  apostle  was  necessary  to  support  one  un- 
der its  fatigues  and  difficulties.  A  dark  forest,  no 
traces  of  a  road,  briers  and  thorns,  through  which 
they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  open  themselves  a 
path,  and  then,  after  many  hours  of  fatigue,  no  nour- 
ishment but  the  morsel  of  bread  they  had  carried 
with  them.  At  night,  their  only  bed  some  branches 
of  trees  spread  on  the  ground,  around  which  large 
fires  must  be  lighted,  in  order  to  keep  off  serpents 
and  other  dangerous  animals,  that  might  have  come 
to  destroy  them  during  their  sleep.  They  travelled 
thus  for  several  days,  when,  one  morning  (it  was  Sun- 
day), they  heard  many  voices  singing  in  harmonious 
concert  at  a  distance.  M.  Cheverus  listened,  then 
went  on,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  discovered 
it  to  be  a  well-known  chant,  the  royal  mass  of  Du- 
mont,  with  which  the  great  churches  and  cathedrals 
of  France  are  wont  to  ring  during  their  most  solemn 
celebrations.  What  a  delightful  surprise,  and  what 
tender  emotions  his  heart  experienced  !  He  felt  it  to 
be  a  scene  at  once  affecting  and  sublime  ;  for  what 
could  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  a  people,  and 
that  a  savage  people,  who  had  been  destitute  of  a 
priest  for  fifty  years,  and  yet  were  not  the  less 
faithful  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  what  more 
sublime  than  the  sacred   chants,  led  by  piety  alone, 
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resounding  afar  in  this  immense  and  majestic  forest, 
repeated  by  every  echo,  while  they  were  borne  to 
heaven,  by  every  heart  ? 

Led  on  by  the  joy  of  finding  at  last  those  whom 
he  had  sought,  M.  Cheverus  soon  joined  the  reli- 
gious assembly.  They  had  met  in  a  place  called  In- 
dian Old  Town,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Penob- 
scot river,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  At  the  sight 
of  the  black  gown,  which  they  had  not  looked  upon 
for  fifty  years,  they  utter  cries  of  joy  and  delight, 
they  run  to  meet  him,  call  him  father,  and  place  him 
on  a  bear-skin,  their  seat  of  honor.  M.  Cheverus 
then  explained  to  them  the  object,  and  named  the 
probable  duration  of  his  visit;  he  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  goodness  of  God,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten them,  and  had  now  sent  him  to  them,  to  dis- 
pense his  word,  to  declare  his  mercy,  and  to  admin- 
ister the  holy  sacraments  ;  and  then  appointed  the 
place  and  the  hour  for  them  to  meet,  during  the 
time  that  he  should  be  among  them.  After  this 
address,  in  which  the  instinct  of  the  savage  dis- 
covered, at  once,  all  the  goodness  and  the  charity 
of  a  messenger  of  God,  they  invited  him  to  share 
their  repast.  This  was  a  new  trial  of  the  courage 
and  strength  of  mind  of  M.  Cheverus.  Should  he 
refuse,  it  would  give  pain  to  those  who  offered  so 
freely  ;  or  offend  them,  if  they  should  suspect  his 
refusal  to  proceed  from  haughtiness  or  contempt  ; 
or  give  them   umbrage,  if  they  attributed  it  to   fas- 
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tidiousness  of  taste,  over  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
a  neatness  with  which  they  could  well  dispense. 
And  yet  how  could  he  accept?  Every  thing  was 
nauseously  filthy  and  disgusting.  M.  Cheverus  over- 
came his  scruples,  swallowed  the  broth  that  was 
prepared,  and  ate  of  the  meat  they  presented  on 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  only  plate  of  the  Indian. 
But  after  the  repast,  he  said  to  them,  with  that  tone 
of  perfect  kindness  so  peculiar  to  himself,  that,  if  he 
had  thus  partaken  of  their  repast,  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  them,  and  to  celebrate  his  happiness  in 
finding  himself  among  them  for  the  first  time  ;  but 
that  hereafter  bread  would  be  sufficient  for  him,  and 
he  should  need  nothing  besides. 

Bread  was,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  food  of 
M.  Cheverus  during  the  time  he  passed  among 
these  tribes.  Sometimes,  as  he  has  since  related,  he 
found  a  little  cheese  to  eat  with  his  bread,  and  this 
he  considered  quite  a  feast.  Once  only,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  two  months,  he  ate  some  boiled 
fish  ;  and  yet  his  labors  were  toilsome  and  constant. 
Every  day  he  taught,  catechized,  confessed,  or  bap- 
tized; and  was  also  obliged  to  travel  from  place  to 
place,   sometimes   to  go  to  a  great  distance,  to  visit 

kthe  infirm  and  the  sick.  Added  to  all  this,  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  tribe,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Penobscot,  and  consisted  of  nearly  as  large 
a  Christian   community,  demanded   equally  his   care 

and  attention.     He  passed  continually  from  one  tribe 

6# 
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to  the  Other,  diffusing  everywhere  the  blessings  of 
his  ministry,  and  joyfully  enduring  privations  of  every 
kind.  But  these  privations  were  nothing.  He  found 
it  far  more  trying,  while  hearing  the  confessions  of 
these  savages,  to  hold  his  head  close  to  theirs,  and, 
in  this  situation,  to  breathe  for  hours  the  infected 
atmosphere  exhaled  from  their  bodies, — the  disgust- 
ing result  of  shocking  filthiness  and  habitual  sweat  ; 
and,  to  crown  all  his  sufferings,  to  find  himself  in- 
fested with  the  most  revolting  insects,  with  which 
their  bodies  were  covered  ;  the  only  perquisite^  as  he 
said  afterwards,  in  relating  this  story,  that  he  derived 
from  his  ministry.  When  M.  Cheverus  first  found 
himself  in  this  condition,  he  felt  faint,  and  was  nearly 
made  sick  by  it  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  summon  to 
his  aid  all  the  energy  that  faith  imparts,  to  over- 
come his  strong  repugnance. 

As  a  recompense  for  so  many  sacrifices,  he  had 
the  consolation  of  seeing  his  ministry  blessed.  The 
minds  of  the  people  were  in  the  best  possible  dispo- 
sition. The  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  first  planted 
the  faith  among  these  savage  tribes,  had  so  thor- 
oughly instructed  them,  and  trained  them  so  well  to 
the  practice  of  religion  and  the  exercises  of  worship, 
that  these  poor  people,  even  after  being  left  desti- 
tute for  fifty  years,  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  cate- 
chism. The  fathers  had  taught  it  to  their  sons,  the 
mothers  to  their  daughters  ;  and  not  a  Sunday  nor 
a  festival  was   suffered  to  pass,  without  being   cele- 
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brated  by  tbat  portion  of  the  mass  and  the  service, 
which  the  people  are  allowed  to  chant.  They  were 
all  extremely  docile,  and  eager  to  practise  what  was 
taught  them.  There  was  not  one,  even  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  did  not  say  the  catechism  with  devout 
attention,  and  the  appearance  of  feeling  the  words 
they  uttered.  Such  was  the  purity  of  their  man- 
ners, that,  a  w^oman  having  committed  a  grave  and 
known  offence,  the  whole  tribe  was  in  consternation. 
M.  Cheverus  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  subject  the 
offender  to  a  public  penance,  as  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  church.  Accordingly,  when  he  celebrated  the 
holy  mysteries,  under  the  branches  of  a  tree  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  she  remained  with- 
out the  entrance,  ashamed  and  penitent,  imploring 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  submitted  to  this  trial  for  some  time,  that 
she  was  allowed  to  enter  the  enclosure,  and  to  unite 
with  the  others  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

To  purity  of  manners  they  joined  a  truly  amiable 
simplicity  and  uprightness.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  among  these  savage  tribes,  M.  Chev- 
erus thought  he  ought  to  make  use  of  an  inter- 
preter in  confession,  lest  he  should  be  deceived  in 
his  judgments,  by  reason  of  his  yet  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  their  language  ;  and,  although  this 
mode  of  confession,  which  admits  a  third  party  into 
the  secrets  of  the  conscience,  was  disagreeable,  yet 
these    good   savages,   both   men   and    women,  came, 
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and,  with  exemplary  frankness  and  simplicity,  told 
their  faults  to  the  interpreter,  who  faithfully  trans- 
mitted them  to  the  confessor,  and  then  repeated  to 
the  penitents  the  questions  and  advice,  which  the 
confessor  wished  to  address  to  them.  This  inter- 
preter was  an  old  man,  remarkable  for  his  piety  and 
the  austerity  of  his  manners;  he  thought  M.  Chev- 
erus  ought  to  treat  the  sinful  more  severely,  and 
would  sometimes  reprove  him  by  saying,  '^  Stop, 
my  father,  you  are  not  severe  enough  ;  these  people 
are  not  eager  at  prayer;  they  should  perform  more 
penance." 

To  describe  the  veneration  that  these  savages  enter- 
tained for  M.  Cheverus  would  be  impossible.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
the  greatest  joy,  and  the  wife  of  the  chief,  or  queen  of 
the  tribe,  alone  had  the  privilege  of  waiting  on  him. 
Through  the  power  of  his  gentleness  and  charity,  he 
was  as  a  sovereign  among  them,  and  his  least  com- 
mands were  promptly  executed.  Having  one  day 
seen  a  boat  loaded  with  rum  approach  the  shore, 
and  fearing,  that,  if  this  liquor  should  be  landed 
and  sold  to  the  savages,  they  would  become  intox- 
icated, and,  in  consequence,  unmanageable,  he  went 
to  the  master  of  the  boat,  and,  assuming  a  tone  of 
authority,  said  to  him  ;  "  I  am  king  here  ;  I  am 
empowered  to  make  the  custom-house  regulations; 
you  cannot  land  that  liquor."  The  captain  insisted, 
and  was   about  to  discharge  the  boat  on  the  shore. 
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M.  Cheverus  immediately  called  some  Indians,  and 
ordered  them  to  knock  in  the  heads  of  the  rum- 
barrels,  the  moment  they  touched  the  shore.  They 
promised  a  prompt  execution  of  his  orders  ;  but  the 
terrified  captain  withdrew,  and  was  seen  there  no 
more. 

These  kind  savages  esteemed  themselves  happy, 
when  they  could  do  any  thing  agreeable  to  their  be- 
loved missionary.  It  was  an  honor  much  coveted, 
to  serve  him  as  a  guide  through  the  immense  for- 
ests he  was  obliged  to  traverse,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry.  Led  by  the  branches  of  trees,  or  cer- 
tain plants,  whose  direction  indicated  the  cardinal 
points,  they  always  conducted  him  safely  to  the  ap- 
pointed place.  One  of  them  carried  on  his  head  a 
birch-bark  canoe,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
lakes  and  rivers  that  came  in  their  way.  In  these 
canoes  there  were  but  three  seats.  An  Indian  was 
placed  at  each  end,  and  the  missionary  in  the  mid- 
dle, obliged  to  remain  in  a  horizontal  posture,  be- 
cause the  least  movement  would  have  overset  the 
frail  bark.  When  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  a 
fall  or  rapid  current,  or  pass  a  difficult  place,  the 
Indians,  looking  at  each  other  in  order  to  act  in 
concert,  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  address 
and  skill,  and  so  simultaneously,  that  the  obstacle 
was  surmounted  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. One  day  they  were  obliged  to  ascend  a 
very   rapid   current,  where  there  was  much  danger  ; 
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M.  Cheverus  perceived  the  perils  and  communi- 
cated it  to  the  rowers.  "  With  you,  my  father/' 
said  one  of  them,  full  of  faith  and  trust,  "  no  fear  ; 
but  without  you,  fear."  The  Indians^  carried  their 
missionary  not  only  across  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
even,  sometimes,  quite  out  to  sea.  On  one  occa- 
sion, M.  Cheverus  was  met  and  recognised  by  a 
captain  of  a  ship,  off  the  coast,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  rashness  in  exposing  his  life  in  such  a  man- 
ner, in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  on  so  frail  a  bark, 
and  offered  to  take  him  on  board  his  ship,  and 
convey  him  to  his  place  of  destination.  M.  Chev- 
erus refused  this  obliging  offer,  for  fear  of  giving 
pain  to  his  dear  Indians,  and  the  next  day  he 
arrived  safely  at  the  part  of  his  mission  that  he 
wished  to  visit. 

Thanks  to  religion,  which  inspires  and  preserves 
whatever  is  honorable  and  delicate,  M.  Cheverus 
found,  even  among  these  savages,  elevated  sentiments, 
that  might  put  the  most  civilized  people  to  the  blush. 
He  there  met  with  grateful  hearts,  that  gave  him 
numerous  proofs  of  affection,  which  he  often  loved 
to  relate  ;  mothers,  tender  and  affectionate  ;  children, 
who  carried  their  filial  piety  even  to  heroism  ;  great 
and  generous  souls,  that  had  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  honor  and  every  duty.  He  often  related  anec- 
dotes, truly  wonderful,  of  this  people.  We  shall  give 
only  the  following. 

Some  English  travellers  had  brought  to  this  coun- 
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try  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
who  was  led  to  the  scaffold  by  his  own  subjects, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  revolutionary  frenzy,  in  the 
presence  of  sixty  thousand  of  them,  who  stood  im- 
movable with  arms  in  their  hands,  without  one  of 
them  daring  to  defend  him.  The  Indians  could 
not  credit  this  news.  The  French  missionaries,  so 
mild  and  so  good,  who  had  preached  to  them,  and 
M.  Cheverus  himself,  in  whom  all  the  virtues  of 
their  first  apostles  lived  again,  had  given  them  the 
idea,  that  France  contained  a  people  honorable  and 
generous  ;  and  this  idea  could  not  be  reconciled, 
in  their  minds,  with  the  account  of  the  EngHsh 
travellers.  One  of  their  chiefs,  therefore,  sought 
M.  Cheverus,  and  said  to  him:  ^^  Father,  we  know 
you  do  not  lie  ;  tell  us,  then,  the  truth.  The  En- 
glish tell  us  that  the  French  have  put  their  king 
to  death  ;  this  is  impossible  ;  it  is  to  make  us  hate 
the  French,  that  they  broach  this  falsehood.  Tell 
us  how  it  is.'^  M.  Cheverus,  greatly  embarrassed 
how  to  answer  this  question,  thought  it  would  be 
sufficiently  correct  to  say,  it  was  not  the  French 
nation  that  had  put  their  king  to  death,  but  rather 
some  madmen,  who  had  seized  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  France  disowned  them,  with  the 
deep  horror  and  execration  that  their  crime  de- 
served. ^^  Ah  !  my  father,"  replied  the  savage, 
much  moved,  "  since  it  is  so,  I  no  longer  love  the 
French.     It  was  not    enough  to  disclaim  this  crime  ; 
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they  ought  to  have  thrown  themselves  between 
the  king  and  his  assassins,  and  have  died  rather 
than  suffered  his  person  to  be  touched.  Hold,  my 
father/'  added  he  ;  *^  it  is  as  if  one  should  come 
to  kill  you,  while  among  us,  and  we  should  al- 
low you  to  be  killed.  Should  we  not  be  guilty  ? 
But  mind,  we  are  better  than  the  French  ;  for  we 
would  all  be  killed  to  save  you.  "  The  surprise 
of  M.  Cheverus  at  this  reply  was  inexpressible  ; 
he  affectionately  pressed  the  hand  of  the  savage 
possessed  of  such  noble  sentiments,  and  embraced 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  which  was  the  only  an- 
swer he  could  make. 

After  having  passed  three  months  among  these 
good  people,  who  loved  him  as  a  father,  and  hav- 
ing promised  them  that  he  would  visit  them  every 
year,  and  pass  as  much  time  wiih  them,  M.  Chev- 
erus returned  to  Boston.  Here,  a  new  opportunity 
awaited  him  for  the  display  of  his  zeal,  and  for  ex- 
hibiting to  the  world  what  a  soul  inspired  by  religion 
can  do.  The  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Boston; 
many  had  already  fallen  victims  to  it.  Every  imagi- 
nation was  carried  away  ;  each  one  trembled  for  fear 
of  being  attacked  by  a  disease,  which  was  consid- 
ered contagious  ;  and,  panic  prevailing  over  the  sen- 
timents of  nature,  as  soon  as  the  fever  appeared  in 
any  place,  every  one  abandoned  the  house,  and  the 
sick  person  was  left  on  his  bed  of  pain,  without 
assistance  and   without  consolation.     In  this  extrem- 
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ity,  M.  Cheverus  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  sick,  and  he  was  soon  seen  hastening 
from  house  to  house,  the  apostle  and  attendant  of  all 
who  were  diseased.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  any 
one  being  seized,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
he  hastened  to  him,  like  a  consoling  angel,  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  sick  person  in  his  own,  to  evince 
the  extreme  interest  he  took  in  his  condition,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  that  told  his  tender  solicitude. 
His  words  tranquillized  their  minds,  and  calmed  their 
imaginations,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  were 
often  more  diseased  even  than  their  bodies  :  then,  like 
a  tender  mother,  he  nursed  them  personally,  lavished 
upon  them  all  the  attention  that  could  be  desired, 
raising  them  up,  placing  them  at  ease  on  their  beds, 
or  making  these  himself,  and  rendering  them  services 
the  most  disgusting  to  nature,  I  would  say  the  most 
humiliating,  if  charity  did  not  ennoble  every  act 
she  inspires.  In  vain  his  friends  represented  to  him 
that  he  ought  not  thus  to  expose  himself;  that  he 
was  putting  in  jeopardy  a  life,  which  might  be  so 
useful  to  religion  and  to  society.  Nothing  could 
arrest  him.  '•  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  live," 
he  replied,  "  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  sick  should 
be  taken  care  of,  that  the  dying  should  be  assisted." 
And  during  the  whole  time  the  fever  prevailed, 
these  exercises  of  charity,  as  laborious  as  they  were 
perilous,  were  not  intermitted  for  a  single  day.  Such 
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was  the  generous  devotedness  of  which  M.  Cheverus 
gave  New  England  an  example,  not  only  on  this 
occasion,  but  whenever  that  disease  appeared  again. 
He  was  always  seen  at  the  post  of  danger,  beside  the 
couch  of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  The  ministers  of 
the  various  other  sects  fled,  or,  with  their  families, 
kept  themselves  aloof  ;  the  Catholic  priest  was  alone 
among  the  dead  and  the  dying,  himself  braving  death 
for  his  brethren,  with  a  calmness  and  equanimity 
which  seemed  to  suspect  no  danger,  as  well  as  with 
a  modesty  and  a  humility  which  were  hardly  aware 
of  any  sacrifice,  in  that  which  all  the  world  admired 
as  the  most  beautiful  example  of  self-devotion. 

Such  noble  conduct  raised  the  veneration  and  at- 
tachment of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  for  M.  Chev- 
erus to  the  highest  point.  From  that  time,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  apostle  of  charity,  the  champion  of 
religion.  Wherever  he  appeared,  all  delighted  to  do 
him  honor  ;  in  all  assemblies  the  first  place  was 
always  for  him,  and  it  was  offered  to  him  with  the 
more  readiness,  as  his  modesty  always  prompted  him 
to  take  the  lowest  ;  and  he  never  seemed  even  to 
suspect  his  claims  to  these  testimonies  of  esteem  and 
honor,  for  which  he  thought  himself  indebted  solely  to 
the  kindness  of  his  new  fellow-citizens.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable,  that,  at  all  dinners  which  politeness  re- 
quired him  to  attend,  and  where  sometimes  thirty 
ministers  of  various  sects  were  also  present,  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  the  ministers  themselves, 
always  invited  M.  Cheverus,  as  most  entitled  to  that 
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distinction,  to  ask  a  blessing,  which  he  did  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  customary  prayers  of  the 
Cathohc  church.  Prejudice  was  silenced  by  respect 
for  his  person,  and  his  prayer  was  devoutly  listened 
to.  When  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States,  visited  Boston,  M.  Cheverus  was  invited  to 
the  magnificent  dinner  by  which  the  city  wished  to 
welcome  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  ;  and 
the  two  highest  places  were  reserved  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  himself.  Mr.  Adams,  struck  by  this  mark 
of  respect  paid  to  a  Catholic  priest,  in  a  city  where, 
but  a  few  years  before,  the  name  alone  was  a  title 
of  scorn,  could  not  avoid,  during  the  repast,  making 
this  remark  respecting  it  to  M.  Cheverus:  ^'What 
most  astonishes  me,  on  this  occasion,  is,  to  see  my- 
self here,  and  to  see  you  here  ;  "  alluding,  by  this 
observation,  to  the  violent  opposition,  which  the  city 
of  Boston  had  formerly  made  to  his  nomination  to 
the  presidency.* 

*  Cardinal  Cheverus,  in  relating  this  story,  remarked  upon 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  They  had 
been  very  much  opposed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  but, 
when  he  was  once  chosen,  they  viewed  him  no  longer  as 
the  man  who  was  disagreeable  to  them,  but  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  whom  it  was  right  and  proper  to 
honor  ;  and  he  was  received  by  them  with  greater  demon- 
strations of  respect  than  any  other  president. 

[I  give  this  as  I  find  it  in  the  original  ;  but  what  the  worthy 
author  means  by  "  the  violent  opposition  of  the  city  of  Boston 
to  the  nomination  of  John  Adams,  to  the  presidency,"  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. —  2V.] 
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M.  Cheverus  received  yet  another  mark  of  consid- 
eration, from  the  government,  which  affected  him  still 
more  sensibly,  because  it  concerned  religion  and  con- 
science. The  legislative  assembly,  having  drawn  up 
he  form  of  the  oath,  which  w^as  to  be  taken  by  all 
the  citizens  who  appeared  at  the  elections,  feared 
that  something  might  be  found  in  it  contrary  to  the 
freedom  of  conscience  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence they  wrote  to  M.  Cheverus,  to  consult 
him  on  the  subject,  requesting  him  to  modify  the 
form,  if  he  should  find  any  thing  in  it  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  declaring, 
that  the  whole  was  referred  entirely  to  his  judgment. 
M.  Cheverus,  flattered  by  a  proceeding  as  honorable 
to  him  as  it  was  to  the  assembly,  who  proved  by  this 
act  how  well  they  understood  liberty  of  conscience, 
drew  up  the  formula,  and  carried  it  himself  to  the 
assembly  ;    it  was  accepted,  and  passed  into  a  law\ 

Amid  this  universal  respect,  M.  Cheverus,  occu- 
pied solely  with  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
church,  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  executing 
a  great  project,  which  he  had  long  meditated.  There 
was  as  yet  in  Boston  no  proper  church  for  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  hitherto,  divine  wor- 
ship had  been  celebrated  only  in  private  houses, 
converted  into  chapels.  It  was  even  impossible  any- 
longer  to  find  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  hold  either 
the  Catholics,  whose  numbers  were  daily  increased 
by  crowds  of  emigrants,  arriving  from  all  countries  ; 
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or  the  Protestants  themselves,  who  were  desirous  of 
hearing  the  sermons,  and  witnessing  the  touching 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church.  M.  Cheverus, 
therefore,  opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  Cathohc  church  in  Boston.  The  first 
subscriber  was  John  Adams,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  who  wished  thus  to  manifest  to 
M.  Cheverus  the  attachment  he  felt  for  him,  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  whatever  could  give  him 
pleasure.  This  conspicuous  example,  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation  al- 
most wholly  Protestant,  could  not  but  find  imita- 
tors ;  and,  in  fact,  the  subscription-list  was  soon 
filled  with  the  most  honorable  names,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic.  Men  were  everywhere  eager  to 
subscribe  liberally  to  the  project.  M.  Cheverus  im- 
mediately consulted  with  some  architects  upon  the 
plan  of  a  church,  conformable  to  the  amount  he  ex- 
pected to  reahze.  Each  gave  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  ;  the  artists  wished  to  have  it  a  large,  elegant, 
and  majestic  edifice  ;  M.  Cheverus,  to  give  it  the 
grave,  austere,  and  religious  character,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  most  fitting  ;  and  to  dispose  all  its  parts 
with  reference  to  the  convenient  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  or  the  better  accommodation  of  the  priests 
and  the  faithful  worshippers.  After  mature  reflection, 
the  plan  was  fixed  upon  ;  but  M.  Cheverus  did  not 
push  on  the  work  with  that  haste  which  makes  no  cal- 
culation, nor  that  imprudent  rashness  which  proceeds 
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without  reflection.  He  began  inimediately,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  church,  and  raised  the  walls,  as  far 
as  the  money  in  his  hands  enabled  him  to  go.  These 
funds  being  exhausted,  he  stopped  the  wprk,  and  for- 
bade a  single  stone  to  be  laid,  until  new  resources 
should  be  obtained.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  that  offers 
of  credit  were  made,  and  that  he  was  importunately 
urged  to  permit  the  building  to  proceed,  with  assurances 
that  payment  might  be  made  at  his  own  pleasure  ; 
he  never  would  consent  to  it.  Such  a  course  was 
repugnant  to  his  delicacy,  ''  The  funds,"  said  he, 
'^depend  on  the  generosity  of  others,  and,  as  I  can- 
not be  answerable  for  them,  I  will  not  expose  any 
one  to  loss.''  The  labors  were  therefore  entirely 
suspended  ;  and,  even  until  the  completion  of  the 
edifice,  he  would  never  suffer  them  to  proceed,  ex- 
cept as  the  funds  in  his  possession  enabled  him  to 
defray  the  expense.  So  much  was  he  governed  by 
the  principle,  dictated  alike  by  equity  and  wisdom, 
of  never  contracting   imprudent  debts. 

While  the  church  was  building  in  Boston,  the  an- 
cient churches  of  France  were  re-opened  for  the  Cath- 
olic worship  ;  and  religion,  triumphing  over  the  impo- 
tent efforts  of  the  numerous  enemies  who  had  sworn 
its  destruction,  arose  from  its  ruins.  Pius  the  Seventh 
had  just  concluded  with  Bonaparte  the  compact  of 
1801  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  French 
bishops  and  priests,  who  had  been  so  long  banished, 
returned   to   their   homes,  re-established  the   worship 
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that  had  been  abolished,  and  experienced  the  double 
happiness  of  again  beholding  their  own  country,  and 
exercising  their  ministry  there  in  peace.  The  family 
and  friends  of  M.  Cheverus,  afflicted  at  not  seeing 
him  return  with  the  other  exiles,  wrote  to  him,  ear- 
nestly requesting  his  immediate  return.  The  letter 
was  most  urgent  ;  the  reasons  given  most  pow^erful. 
Why,  then,  delay  his  return  ?  His  country  opened 
her  gates  to  him  ;  Mayenne  awaited  her  pastor  ;  that 
widowed  and  desolate  church  sighed  for  his  coming. 
His  heart  was  next  appealed  to  ;  his  love  for  his  re- 
lations, who  were  inconsolable  at  his  absence  ;  for  his 
friends,  who  were  impatient  to  see  him  once  more  ; 
for  France,  which  had  the  first  claim  upon  his  servi- 
ces. The  anxiety  that  this  letter  gave  M.  Cheverus 
cannot  be  described.  His  affectionate  heart  seemed 
rent  in  two.  On  the  one  hand,  his  love  of  coun- 
try urged  him  strenuously  ;  he  should  have  such 
delight  in  again  seeing  beautiful  France,  his  family, 
and  his  friends  !  He  represented  to  himself  all  his 
brethren  in  exile,  returning  with  joy  to  their  native 
soil,  and  embracing,  with  tears  of  affection,  their 
relatives  and  friends.  And  why  should  not  he,  also, 
return  to  it?  He  could  there  serve  the  cause  of 
religion  ;  the  success,  he  had  obtained  in  times  of 
difficulty,  was  to  him  a  pledge  of  still  happier  re- 
sults in  days  of  tranquillity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  could  he  leave  his  beloved  Catholics,  who  were 
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SO  devoted  to  him  ;  the  infant  church,  which  had  so 
much  need  of  him  ;  or  even  his  many  excellent  and 
generous  friends  of  a  different  faith,  to  whom  he 
might  perhaps  be  useful  ?  How,  especially,  could  he 
desert  the  Abbé  Matignon,  his  father,  his  tender 
friend,  the  half  of  his  own  soul  ?  How  overwhelm 
and  afflict  him,  and  perhaps  cause  him  to  die  with 
grief  for  his  departure  ? 

While  M.  Cheverus  was  thus  fluctuating  and  ir- 
resolute, impelled  by  his  affections,  at  the  same  time, 
to  return  to  France  and  to  remain  in  America,  he 
received,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1803,  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  who,  being  apprized 
of  the  danger  he  incurred  of  losing  so  worthy  a 
fellow-laborer,  hastened  to  write  him,  and  conjure 
him  not  to  desert  his  post.  This  prelate,  a  man 
of  a  superior  mind,  and  a  virtue  worthy  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  detailed  to  him,  with  great  force, 
all  the  reasons  for  remaining,  and  ended  by  declaring 
to  him  that  he  was  convinced  that  such  was  the  will 
of  God.  M.  Cheverus,  whose  humility  was  such  that 
he  preferred  rather  to  follow  the  advice  of  others 
than  his  own  opinion,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  obedience,  in  preference  to  his  own  will,  had  no 
sooner  read  this  letter  than  all  his  doubts  vanished. 
He  thought  he  discerned  in  it  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  was  sufficient  for  his  faith.  Di- 
rectly he  made  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  his  country, 
and  of  all  the  warm   affections  that  summoned    him 
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back  to  it.  The  Sunday  after  Easter,  he  announced 
to  his  flock  that  his  part  was  taken  ;  that  he  should 
remain  with  them,  and  share  their  good  or  evil 
fortune;  that  they  would  supply  to  him  the  place 
of  all  his  relations  and  friends  in  France,  whom  he 
relinquished  for  their  sake.  The  joy  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  at  this 
news,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The 
fear  of  losing  him  had  spread  consternation  among 
them  all,  and  they  were  beside  themselves  with  joy, 
when  assured  that  he  would  remain  with  them. 
That  they  might  give  him  a  signal  testimony  of 
their  gratitude,  they  made  renewed  and  greater  sac- 
rifices for  the  completion  of  the  church,  commenced 
so  long  before. 

By  these  means,  the  building  of  the  church  went  on 
rapidly,  and,  four  months  after,  M.  Cheverus  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  great  edifice  completed,  and 
of  planting  the  cross  on  its  summit.  He  immediate- 
ly induced  the  Abbé  Matignon  to  write  to  Bishop 
Carroll,  and  inform  him  of  this  welcome  intelligence, 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Boston,  and  consecrate  the 
new  temple  to  the  Lord,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
St.  Michael's  Day.  Bishop  Carroll  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  refuse.  The  dedication  of  the  first  Cath- 
olic church  in  a  city  like  Boston  was  an  event  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  faith;  besides,  he  antici- 
pated with  pleasure  the  happy  days  he  should  pass, 
in    company  with  two    ecclesiastics   so    distinguished 
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as  the  Abbé  Matignon  and  M.  Cheverus.  He  ac- 
cordingly reached  Boston  before  the  day  appointed  ; 
and,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1803,  he  dedicated 
the  new  church,  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Nothing  could  be  more  magnifi- 
cent than  this  ceremony.  The  church  was  adorned 
with  drapery  and  garlands,  arranged  with  taste  ;  the 
altar,  embellished  with  rich  ornaments,  and  surrounded 
by  clergymen,  whose  devout  and  becoming  demeanor 
was  a  still  more  precious  ornament.  The  crowd  was 
immense  ;  Protestants,  Catholics,  all  wished  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  ;  and,  finally,  M.  Cheverus,  by  the 
discourse  he  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  beauty  of  the  celebration. 
Inspired,  doubtless,  by  the  occasion,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  first  pastor  of  his  church  in  America, 
and  by  the  great  concourse  of  people  present,  he 
spoke  with  a  fervor  of  soul,  an  energy  of  thought 
and  expression,  that  moved  the  whole  audience. 
Bishop  Carroll  himself  could  not  restrain  his  emo- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  orator  descended  from  the  pulpit, 
he  fell  on  his  neck,  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  blessed 
Heaven  for  having  given  to  the  church  in  Boston 
so  powerful  a  minister  of  the  Word.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  this  celebration,  M.  Cheverus  had  the  ex- 
terior of  the  church  illuminated,  with  all  possible 
magnificence,  and  with  that  exquisite  taste  he  so 
eminently  possessed.  The  whole  front  was  resplen- 
dent with  light;    and    the  richly  gilded   cross,  which 
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surmounted  the  edifice,  sparkling  with  a  thousand 
lamps,  seemed  from  that  day  to  assert  its  sway- 
over  Boston,  and  to  plant  there  its  empire.  All 
the  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  rejoiced  in  the 
beauty  of  the  spectacle,  complimented  M.  Cheverus, 
and  seemed  to  share  his  happiness.  As  he  witnessed 
this  affecting  scene,  Bishop  Carroll  mentally  com- 
pared what  he  now  beheld  with  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  Boston  when  M.  Cheverus  arrived  there, 
and  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  sat- 
isfaction and  surprise. 

This  church,  being  once  consecrated,  became    the 
theatre  of  the  most  ardent  and  indefatigable  zeal  to 
M.  Cheverus  ;    he  caused    every    part   of   it    to   be 
ornamented,    and    provided    it   with    linen    and    holy 
vessels,  with  appropriate   ornaments,   and    even    with 
an    organ.     All   the  services    were    performed  there, 
with  a  propriety  and  majesty,  which  attracted  a  crowd 
of  people,   generally   as  numerous  as  the   dimensions 
of  the  building  would   allow  ;  and    every  Sunday,  or 
holyday,  he    had    the    consolation  of   communicating 
the  holy  word  to  this    multitude  of  auditors,    among 
whom  there  were    always  a  great  many  Protestants. 
To  this    mode  of  instruction  he    attached  the  great- 
est importance  ;  regarding  it  as  the  essential  and  most 
important  means  of  bringing  back  his  erring  brethren 
to  the  true  faith,  and  of  confirming  the  Catholics  in 
it.     Moreover,  that  these    latter  might   never  absent 
themselves,  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  no  other  pub- 
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lie  mass  was  performed  except  high  mass,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  sermon.  The  other  masses  were 
said  in  private,  the  church  being  closed,  and  no  one 
could  be  present  at  them  except  by  special  permis- 
sion, which  could  only  be  obtained  by  proving  the 
impossibility  of  attending  high  mass,  or  by  promising 
to  come  to  it. 

While  M.  Cheverus  was  devoting  himself  to  these 
useful  and  consolatory  labors,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  prison  in  Northampton,  which  called  him 
to  the  most  painful  of  all  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Two  young  Irish  Catholics  confined  there,  although 
innocent,*  had  just  been  condemned  to  death  ;  the 
victims  of  that  erring  judgment  to  which  human 
weakness  is  so  liable,  but  still  more  of  the  ignorance 
of  their  lawyer,  and  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  prove  their  guilt. 
Resigned  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  them,  and 
thinking  only  of  preparing  their  souls  for  the  awful 
passage  to  eternity,  they  wrote  to  M.  Cheverus,  to  ask 
the  consolations  of  his  ministry  on  this  trying  occasion. 
Their  letter,  which  w^as  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  Cardinal,  although  it  shows  them  to  have  been 
uneducated  men,  proclaims  them  Christians  full  of 
faith.     *'We  adore,"  say  they,  "  m  the  judgment  of 

*  [There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  was  the  case.  —  See 
the  "  Trial  of  Dominic  Dayly  and  James  Hallagen,  for  the 
Murder  of  Marcus  Lyon."  If  there  had  been  a  want  of  skill 
in  their  advocate,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  protect  them. 
—  Tr.] 
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men,  liable  to  be  deceived,  the  decrees  of  Providence. 
If  we  are  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  us,  we 
have  committed  other  sins,  and,  to  expiate  them,  we 
accept  death  with  resignation.  We  are  solicitous  only 
about  our  salvation  ;  it  is  in  your  hands;  come  to  our 
assistance."  As  it  was  then  the  custom  in  the  United 
States  to  conduct  convicts  to  church  to  hear  a  fu- 
neral discourse,  immediately  before  their  execution, 
they  addressed,  some  days  after,  a  second  letter  to 
M.  Cheverus,  praying  him  to  deliver  this  discourse. 
**It,will  be  a  painful  task  for  you,"  said  they  to  him, 
"after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and  especially 
after  the  sad  impressions  made  on  your  heart  by  the 
sight  of  two  young  men  about  to  die,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  ;  but  you  will  not  refuse  us  this  favor,  and 
reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  listening,  just  before 
we  die,  to  the  voice  of  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic." 
However  painful  this  twofold  duty  might  be  to  the 
feeling  heart  of  M.  Cheverus,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  it,  and  promptly  acceded  to  the  request  of 
these  unfortunate  men.  Hatred  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  in  Northamp- 
ton, that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could 
find  lodgings  ;  no  one  would  receive  him.  He  passed 
many  days  in  the  prison  with  the  unhappy  convicts  ; 
he  compassionated  their  condition,  and  persuaded 
them  to  look  on  death,  in  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
as  an  entrance  upon  a  better  life,  and  the  gate  of  true 
happiness.  These  instructions,  and  the  sacraments 
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which  he  administered  to  them,  inspired  them  with 
Such  holy  dispositions  of  soul,  that  the  last  moments 
of  life  lost,  in  their  view,  all  the  terrors  with  which 
they  affright  unassisted  nature  ;  and  they  looked  on  the 
approach  of  death  not  only  without  distress,  but  with 
calmness,  serenity,  and  celestial  joy.  M.  Cheverus 
alone  was  overcome  with  grief,  his  heart  oppressed 
with  pity  ;  and  those,  whom  he  had  come  to  console, 
became  themselves  his  comforters.  "  Oh,  my  father  !  " 
said  they  to  him,  "  how  we  pity  you  !  Moderate 
your  grief,  or  it  will  make  you  ill."  At  length  the 
fatal  day  arrived  ;  and,  as  this  day  seemed  to  these 
men,  so  full  of  faith,  like  the  dawn  of  a  festal  day, 
they  wished,  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  to  ap- 
pear clean  and  decent,  and  asked  for  a  razor  to  shave 
themselves.  It  was,  at  first,  refused  them  ;  but,  upon 
M.  Cheverus's  pledging  his  word  that  they  should  not 
attempt  their  hves,  their  request  was  granted.  At 
the  hour  appointed,  M.  Cheverus  went  with  them, 
and  all  the  funeral  train,  to  the  church.  There,  the 
Protestant  ministers  wished  to  pronounce  the  usual 
discourse  ;  but  M.  Cheverus  opposed  this  with  force 
and  energy.  "  The  will  of  the  dying,"  he  said  to 
them,  "  is  sacred  ;  they  have  desired  to  have  no  one 
but  myself,  and  I  alone  will  speak  to  them."  He 
immediately  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  casting  his 
eyes  upon  the  immense  crowd  that  surrounded  him, 
and  beholding  a  great  multitude  of  women,  who  had 
come  from  every  direction  to  be  present  at  the  execu- 
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tion,  he  felt  himself  animated  with  holy  indigna- 
tion against  the  curiosity  which  had  attracted  to  that 
mournful  scene  such  a  crowd  of  spectators.  "  Ora- 
tors/' cried  he,  in  a  loud  and  stern  voice,  "  are 
usually  flattered  by  having  a  numerous  audience,  but 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  one  now  before  me.  .  .  .  Are 
there,  then,  men  to  whom  the  death  of  their  fellow- 
beings  is  a  spectacle  of  pleasure,  an  object  of  curi- 
osity !  .  .  .  But  you,  especially,  O  women  !  what  has 
induced  you  to  come  to  this  place  ?  Is  it  to  wipe 
away  the  cold  damps  of  death  that  trickle  down  the 
faces  of  these  unfortunate  men  ?  Is  it  to  experience 
the  painful  emotions  which  this  scene  ought  to  in- 
spire in  every  feeling  heart?  No,  it  is  not  for  this.* 
It  is,  then,  to  behold  their  anguish,  and  to  look  upon 
it  with  tearless,  eager,  and  longing  eyes.  Ah  !  I 
blush  for  you  ;  your  eyes  are  full  of  murder.  .  .  . 
You  boast  of  possessing  sensibility,  and  you  say  it 
is  the  highest  virtue  in  woman  ;  but  if  the  sufferings 
of  others  afford  you  pleasure,  and  the  death  of  a 
man  is  an  inviting  entertainment  for  your  curiosity, 
I  can  no  longer  believe  in  your  virtue.  You  forget 
your  sex,  you  are  a  dishonor  and  reproach  to  it." 
The  execution  took  place  immediately  after  this  dis- 
course, but  not  a  woman  dared  to  appear  at  it;  all 
retired  from  the  church  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
blushing  for  the  inhuman  curiosity  that  had  brought 
them  there. 

The  Protestants  in  this  region,  being  much  interested 
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in  the  discourse  of  M.  Cheverus,  wished  to  hear  him 
again  ;  and  he  yielded  to  their  wishes.  He  preached 
several  times  in  public^  he  conversed  with  them  in 
private,  and  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
remove  their  prejudices  against  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  show  them  how  reasonable  were  its  doctrines, 
and  how  holy,  pure,  and  lovely  was  its  morality. 
Many  among  them,  struck  by  the  touching  spectacle 
presented  by  the  two  Irishmen  recently  executed, 
and  thinking  it  incredible  that  guilty  men  should 
possess  such  a  modest  and  calm  assurance  in  the 
presence  of  death,  begged  M.  Cheverus  to  tell 
them,  as  in  confession  he  had  acquired  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  whether  these  two 
young  men  were  really  innocent.  M.  Cheverus 
promised  to  give,  in  his  next  discourse,  the  only  re- 
ply it  was  possible  for  him  to  make  to  this  question  ; 
and,  in  fact,  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
defence  of  Catholic  truth,  before  a  large  concourse 
of  hearers  whom  curiosity  had  collected,  he  devel- 
oped, with  force  and  clearness,  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  respecting  confession  ;  spoke  of  its  divine  in- 
stitution, its  important  advantages,  and  the  inviolable 
secrecy  imposed  upon  the  confessor,  which  he  can- 
not break  even  to  save  a  kingdom.  The  Protest- 
ants were  so  much  pleased  with  this  discourse  of 
M.  Cheverus,  and  with  the  interesting  character  of 
his  private  conversations,  that  they  wished  him  to 
remain   with   them;  and   he  found    almost   as   much 
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difficulty  in  parting  from   them,   as   he    had  in    pro- 
curing a  shelter  on  his  first  arrival. 

Scarcely  had   he   reached   Boston,  before   he  was 
called  to  a  neighbouring  State,  to  labor  for  the  con- 
version   of  a    soul    of   a    high    order,    designed    by 
Heaven   for   great   purposes.     Madam    Seton,  an  il- 
lustrious lady,  educated  in  the   Protestant  faith,  dis- 
tinguished  by  her   birth   and   fortune,  but  still  more 
by  her  energy  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  heart,  was  then 
in    Philadelphia,    seeking  the    truth  with    entire    sin- 
cerity of  soul,  but   not   finding  in  her   own   religion 
the  calmness  of  conviction,  or  peace  of  mind.     Influ- 
enced by  the  high    reputation  of  M.  Cheverus,  she 
felt  a   great  desire  to  confer  with   him  ;   but,  as  she 
could   not   take    the  journey  to   Boston,  he  was  re- 
quested to  come  himself  to  visit  her,  whose  soul  was 
seeking,  with  such  purity  of  purpose,  admission  into 
the  fold.     Had  he  followed  only  the  impulse  of  his 
zeal,  he   would    have    set   off  immediately  ;   but   his 
delicacy  forbade  this  step.     He  thought  k  would  be  a 
want  of  respect  to   the   clergy  of  Philadelphia,  and 
seem  like    thrusting  his  sickle  into   their   harvest,  to 
go    and  volunteer    to    give    lessons   in    the    Catholic 
faith    in    that    city.      He    sent    word,   therefore,    to 
Madam    Seton,  that   it   was    impossible    for    him    to 
come  and  converse  with  her  ;  but,  if  she  wished  to 
discuss  the  subject  by  letter,  he  should  esteem  him- 
self happy  to  give  her  all  the  explanations  she  could 
wish.     Madam  Seton  decided  to  adopt  this  plan,  and 
8* 
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disclosed  her  doubts   and    difficulties  in  a  number  of 
well  written  letters,  which  exhibited  the  elegance  of 
her  mind  and  the  uprightness  of  her  heart.    M.  Chev- 
erus  replied  without  delay,  and    explained  each  dif- 
ficulty with  such  clearness,  precision,  and  strength  of 
argument,    that    it   was    impossible    not    to    feel    the 
force  of  his  reasoning.     At  the  same  time,  convinced 
that  faith  is  the   gift  of  grace,  that  it  is  not  in   the 
power  of  man  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  or  communi- 
cace  it  to  others,  he  prayed  earnestly  and  said  mass 
for  the  success  of  so  momentous  an  affair.     Madam 
Seton,  on   reading   these    letters,  felt   as  if  a  ray  of 
light    had    descended    from   heaven    to  dissipate   the 
darkness  of  her  mind  ;  all  her  doubts  vanished  ;  and 
the  Catholic  religion  revealed  itself  to  her,  under  the 
pen  of  M.  Cheverus,  as  wholly  pure  and  altogether 
fair.     But  her  ardent  soul  was  not  satisfied,  in  chang- 
ing her  religion,  merely  to  profess  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
she  desired  also  to  aspire  to  all  which  that  faith  enjoins 
as  most  sublime  and  perfect  ;    she  wished  to  devote 
herself  without  reserve  ;   she   felt  within    herself  the 
strength  to  forsake    all,  to  sacrifice  all,  and   even  to 
bind  herself,  by  the  most  solemn  vows,  to  whatever 
her  spiritual  guide  should  declare  to   be  most  pleas- 
ing  to  God,  and  most   conducive  to  her  own  salva- 
tion.    She   therefore  wrote    again    to   M.  Cheverus, 
opened  to  him   her  whole    soul,  laid   before  him  all 
her  plans,  and  again   asked  his  advice.     He,  with  a 
prayerful  heart,  had  awaited  the  effect  of  his  words 
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upon  her,  and  received  this  last  letter  with  joy. 
He  answered  it  by  congratulating  her  on  her  gen- 
erous resolution,  gave  her  the  advice  she  solicited, 
and  added,  that,  since  God  had  inspired  her  with 
courage  to  aim  at  the  highest  religious  perfection,  he 
advised  her  to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity,  that  she 
might  instruct  the  ignorant,  attend  upon  the  sick, 
and  assist  the  poor.  This  exalted  religious  order  did 
not  indeed,  he  said,  then  exist  in  North  America  ;  but 
that  it  was  an  act  worthy  of  her  to  establish  it  there, 
and  be  its  first  founder.  Madam  Seton  looked 
upon  this  letter  as  revealing  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
immediately,  having  arranged  her  temporal  concerns, 
abandoned  the  world  and  the  brilliant  position  she 
occupied  in  it,  and  went  to  assume  the  humble  garb 
of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  at  Emmitsburg,  in  Maryland, 
Here,  under  the  direction  of  the  priests  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Saint  Sulpicius,  who  had  a  college 
there,  she  established  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  a 
school  for  the  poor,  associated  with  herself  other 
pious  women,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
first  house  of  Charity  in  the  United  States.  In  her 
new  situation,  she  kept  up  by  letters  her  intercourse 
with  M.  Cheverus  ;  he  was  her  guiding  genius,  and 
she  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  him.  One 
may  form  some  idea  of  this,  by  the  impression  made 
upon  her  at  their  first  meeting,  which  took  place 
many  years  after  her  conversion.  M.  Cheverus,  be- 
ing at  Emmitsburg,  went  to  the  new  hospital,  which 
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was   indebted  to  him    for  its    foundation,   and    asked 
for  the  Superior.     Madam  Seton  came  forward.    '^  I 
am  the  Abbé  Cheverus,"  said  he.     On  hearing  these 
words,  struck  as  if  by  the  vision  of  an    angel,  she 
fell  upon  her  knees,  seized  his  hands,  bedewed  them 
with    her  tears,    and  remained  in  this  position  more 
than  five  minutes,  without  the  power  of  articulating  a 
word,  being  filled  with  such  deep  feelings  of  respect. 
While  M.  Cheverus  was  thus  engaged  in  every  good 
work  which  his  zeal  found  to  do.  Providence,  unknown 
to  him,  was  preparing  for  him  the  honors  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  in    the  following  manner.      M.  Carroll, 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  wholly  engrossed  in   promoting 
the   progress  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  United 
States,  had  thought  it  might  be  expedient  to  estab- 
lish four  new  bishoprics  there,  one  of  which  should 
be  in  Boston,  and    extend    its  jurisdiction  over  New 
England.     With  these  views,  he  had  fixed  on  M.  Mati- 
gnon as  Bishop  of  that  city  ;  thinking,  that,  on  account 
of  his  age,   his  learning,  and    his    reputation  as  late 
doctor  and  professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  this  venerable 
man    had   claims    upon   the  office    prior   to  those  of 
M.  Cheverus,  who  was  still  young,  and  only  his  cu- 
rate.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  send  his  petition  to 
Rome,  M.  Matignon   was   informed  of  his  intentions 
in  regard  to  himself.     Troubled  and  alarmed  at  this 
news,  the    modest    and  venerable    Abbé  hastened  to 
remonstrate  forthwith,  to  declare  a  formal  refusal,  and 
propose,  in  his  stead,  his  worthy  friend  M.  Cheverus. 
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Bishop  Carroll,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  deserts  of  the  vicar  of  Boston,  was  easily- 
persuaded,  and  wrote  to  Rome  to  that  effect.  The 
request  was  favorably  received  ;  and,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1808,  Pius  the  Seventh  issued  his  brief,  which 
erected  Baltimore  into  an  archbishopric,  and  estab- 
lished four  suffragan  bishoprics,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Bardstown  in  Kentucky  ;  and  the 
same  day,  he  appointed  M.  Cheverus  to  the  first 
bishopric  ;  Father  Egan,  a  Franciscan,  to  the  second  ; 
Father  Concannen,  a  Dominican,  to  the  third  ;  and, 
finally,  M.  Flaget,  a  priest  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Sul- 
picius,  to  the  last. 

When  the  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  Bos- 
ton, M.  Cheverus  w^as  as  much  grieved  as  surprised. 
His  modesty  was  pained,  when  he  found  himself  pro- 
moted to  honor;  and  his  kind  heart  still  more  so  at 
the  idea  of  being  placed  above  M.  Matignon,  who 
was  his  senior,  and  whom  he  honored  as  a  father. 
This  event  was  the  more  trying,  as  he  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  it;  since,  the  opposition  he  would 
have  made  to  the  measure,  if  he  had  known  any 
thing  about  it  in  season,  being  well  understood,  he 
had  been  kept  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  For  several 
days  he  was  inconsolable  ;  and  complained  bitterly  to 
Bishop  Carroll,  saying  that  this  was  not  what  he 
had  expected  from  his  kindness  ;  that  the  office  of 
bishop,  especially  in  America,  was  so  weighty  a  bur- 
den, that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  imposed  on  him 
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without  giving  him  notice  of  it,  or,  at  least,  ascer- 
taining his  views  in  regard  to  it.  But  the  step  had 
been  taken,  and  could  not  be  retraced  ;  he  must  sub- 
mit to  it.  M.  Matignon,  who  rejoiced  in  the  promo- 
tion of  M.  Cheverus  as  a  father  would  do  in  that 
of  a  son,  wished  from  that  time  to  do  him  honor 
as  Bishop  elect  of  Boston,  and,  as  such,  to  give 
him  precedence,  both  in  the  house  and  the  church. 
M.  Cheverus  would  never  consent  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ;  he  refused  all  distinction  ;  and,  during  the 
two  years  that  the  papal  bulls  were  delayed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  troubles  which  then  agitated  Italy, 
and  the  death  of  Father  Concannen,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  them,  he  remained  still  second,  still  the 
simple  vicar  of  M.  Matignon,  whom  he  honored,  on 
all  occasions,  as  his  master  and  his  guide. 

The  bulls  having  at  length  arrived,  he  went  to 
the  Seminary  in  Baltimore,  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
consecration  by  private  exercises  of  devotion.  These 
he  performed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Nagot,  the 
Superior  of  the  establishment,  an  old  man  venerable 
for  his  angelic  virtue,  his  amiable  simplicity,  and  his 
deep  humihty.  On  All  Saints  Day,  1810,  he  was 
consecrated  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Baltimore, 
by  Bishop  Carroll,  assisted  by  M.  Neale,  Bishop  of 
Gortyna,  his  colleague,  and  by  M.  Egan,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia.  On  the  4th  of  the  following  No- 
vember, the  Feast  of  St.  Charles,  he  preached  in 
the  same  cathedral,  at  the  consecration  of  M.  Flaget, 
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appointed  first  Bishop  of  Bardstown.  His  discourse 
was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  was  solicited  in  all 
quarters  for  the  press,  but  his  modesty  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it.  In  this  discourse,  he 
saluted  Bishop  Carroll  as  the  Elias  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, the  father  of  the  clergy,  the  guide  of  the 
chariot  of  Israel  in  the  new  world;  ^^ Pater  mi, 
Pater  mi,  currus  Israel  et  auriga  ejus  ;^^'^  he  be- 
stowed great  praise  on  the  fraternity  of  Saint  Sul- 
picius,  to  which  M.  Flaget  belonged,  quoting,  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  it  at 
various  periods  by  the  clergy  of  France  in  their  as- 
semblies, and  the  words  of  Fenelon,  who  said  on  his 
death-bed,  in  that  hour,  when  there  is  no  flattery,  "I 
know  nothing  more  venerable  and  more  apostolical 
than  Saint  Sulpicius." 

After  these  interesting  ceremonies,  the  five  bishops, 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
together,  agreed  upon  certain  regulations  relative  to 
the  administration  of  their  churches.  The  following 
have  appeared  to  us  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
1st.  Poor,  as  they  are,  in  members  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  the  bishops  declare,  that  they  will  with 
pleasure  allow  the  subjects  of  their  diocese  to  form 
regular  or  secular  fraternities,  when  they  shall  feel 
themselves  called  so  to  do.  2ndly.  They  prohibit  the 
insertion,  in  the  prayer-books,  of  any  other  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  that  which  is  called 

*  [2  Kings,  ii.  12.] 
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the  Douai  Bible.  3dly.  They  will  permit  the  pray- 
ers, which  precede  and  follow  the  particular  form 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  to  be 
said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  except  the  mass,  which 
must  always  be  performed  entirely  in  Latin  ;  but 
they  prohibit  the  use  of  any  other  version  for  this  pur- 
pose, except  that  which  shall  be  approved  of  by  all  the 
bishops  of  the  district.  4thly.  They  will  not  permit 
of  the  taking  of  the  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  out  of 
the  pale  of  approved  religious  societies.  5thly.  They 
earnestly  pray  all  shepherds  of  souls  to  combat  without 
ceasing,  in  public  and  private  conferences,  the  incli- 
nation for  amusements  dangerous  to  morals,  such  as 
dancing,  the  theatre,  &c.  ;  and  they  strictly  forbid  the 
reading  of  books  calculated  to  corrupt  the  faith  or 
manners,  particularly  romances.  6thly.  They  forbid 
all  priests  to  admit  to  the  sacrament  those  whom 
they  know  to  belong  to  the  society  of  Free-masons  ; 
at  least  until  they  have  obtained  a  promise  from  them, 
that  they  will  not  again  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
lodges,  and  will  publicly  profess  that  they  have  dis- 
solved all  connexion  with  that  society. 

These  regulations  having  been  agreed  upon. 
Bishop  Cheverus  set  off  immediately  for  Boston,  as 
humble  as  he  was  before,  or,  rather,  much  more 
humble  ;  for,  according  to  his  own  expression,  he  felt 
ashamed  of  and  embarrassed  by  a  dignity  for  which 
he  felt  himself  so  little  qualified.  Again  in  Boston, 
there  was   no   change   in  his  relations  with  M.  Ma- 
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tignon,  unless  it  were,  that,  forced  to  take  the  first 
place,  he  endeavoured  to  naake  up  for  it  by  re- 
doubling his  cares  and  attentions  to  his  worthy- 
friend.  In  his  ordinary  conduct,  too,  he  was  still 
the  same  ;  it  was  as  modest,  as  simple,  as  be- 
fore. He  had  but  one  small  room,  and,  in  showing 
it  to  strangers  who  came  to  visit  him,  he  used  to 
say,  with  a  pleasant  smile  :  *'  You  see  here  the  Epis- 
copal palace  ;  it  is  open  to  everybody."  Of  furni- 
ture, he  had  no  more  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
and  even  that  the  least  luxurious  and  most  simple 
possible.  His  chairs  were  of  the  most  common  ma- 
terial and  form,  and  often  there  were  not  enoush 
of  these  to  accommodate  his  visiters  ;  and  then  his 
bed,  which  consisted  only  of  some  boards,  raised  a 
little  above  the  floor  and  covered  with  a  thin  mattress, 
was  used  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Some  one  once 
proposed  to  give  him  some  rich  and  elegant  chairs. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  they  would  form  a  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  ;  it  is  better  it  should  all  be 
in  keeping."  Yet,  although  every  thing  was  poor 
in  his  abode,  every  thing  was  neat  ;  though  all  was 
simple,  yet  all  was  decent.  His  table,  always  frugal, 
was  more  or  less  poorly  supplied  according  to  his 
resources,  which  consisted  wholly  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  his  flock.  Nevertheless,  he  always 
admitted  to  it  whoever  happened  to  come  ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  his  society,  or  sometimes  even 
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the  wish  to  make  sure  that  he  had  what  was  ne- 
cessary, brought  guests  to  it  every  day.  Every 
Sunday»  and  holyday,  he  invited  to  his  table  the 
CathoHcs  who  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  church  to  return  home  to  dine  ;  and,  however 
numerous  they  might  be,  he  gave  them  all  a  dinner, 
with  an  air  of  cordiality  which  delighted  them.  He 
was  the  kind  father  of  a  family,  his  face  radiant  with 
joy,  in  the  midst  of  his  assembled  children.  In  or- 
der to  meet  all  this  expense,  the  Bishop  of  Boston 
denied  himself,  I  will  not  say  elegances  and  luxu- 
ries, for  he  never  had  an  idea  of  procuring  these, 
but  even  what  would  seem  to  be  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  He  was  economical  in  every  thing, 
except  in  alms-giving,  and  incurred  no  expense  that 
he  could  possibly  avoid.  He  split  his  firewood  him- 
self; his  apparel  was  always  very  simple,  but  yet  in 
accordance  with  his  office.  This  last  point  the  Cath- 
olics insisted  upon,  representing  to  him  that  their 
honor  required  that  he  should  not  give  occasion  to  the 
other  sects  to  tliink  they  suffered  their  Bishop  to 
want  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  that,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  to  consult  that  love  of  simplicity  and  poverty 
which  was  in  his  heart  ;  but,  that,  from  regard  to  them 
and  for  the  honor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  his  dress 
and  appearance  should  always  be  suitable  to  his  po- 
sition in  society. 

The    life  of  Bishop  Cheverus    was    the  life    of  a 
missionary,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home.     Although  he 
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was  Bishop,  he  continued,  as  before,  to  perform  the 
humblest  duties;  he  confessed,  catechized,  visited  the 
poor  and  the  sick  ;  went  alone,  on  foot,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  at  all  seasons,  many  miles, 
to  carry  the  offerings  of  his  charity,  or  the  consola- 
tions of  his  ministry.  Every  year,  he  passed  three 
months  among  his  beloved  Penobscot  and  Passama- 
quoddy  tribes,  agreeably  to  the  promise  he  made 
them  on  his  first  visit,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. Before  he  was  made  Bishop,  he  had  not 
failed  to  keep  his  word  every  year  ;  and  afterwards 
he  felt  himself  only  the  more  obliged  to  perform  this 
arduous  apostolical  duty.  In  Boston,  he  was  never 
seen  in  gay  circles,  or  parties  of  pleasure  ;  he  was 
wholly  and  constantly  devoted  to  his  duties  ;  dividing 
his  time  between  prayer,  study,  his  ministry,  and 
works  of  charity,  which  were  sometimes  of  a  very 
painful  nature.  He  considered  himself  as  the  father 
of  all  his  flock  ;  and  his  tenderness  spared  no  effort, 
when  he  could  be  useful  to  them.  A  poor  sailor,  at 
one  time,  before  departing  on  a  long  voyage,  recom- 
mended his  wife,  whom  he  left  alone  and  unaided, 
to  his  care.  Bishop  Cheverus  took  the  same  care 
of  her  that  he  would  have  done  of  a  sister;  and, 
this  poor  woman  being  taken  sick,  he  became  her 
nurse,  and  rendered  her  even  the  meanest  services. 
After  several  months' absence,  the  sailor  returned  ;  and 
found,  on  entering  his  dwelling,  the  Bishop  of  Boston 
ascending  the  stairs  to  the  chamber  of  the  poor  sick 
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woman,  with  his  arms  full  of  wood^  to  make  her  a 
fire  and  prepare  the  comforts  her  situation  required. 
Struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  so  much  be- 
nevolence, the  sailor  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Bishop, 
bedewed  them  with  his  tears,  and  was  unable  to 
express  his  gratitude.  Bishop  Cheverus  raised  him 
up,  embraced  him,  calmed  his  emotion,  and  spoke 
encouragingly  to  him  about  the  sickness  of  his  wife. 

Antiquity  offers  us  nothing  more  touching,  of  the 
kind,  than  the  love  of  the  Catholics  in  Boston  for  their 
Bishop.  As  the  believers  at  Antioch  gave  their  chil- 
dren the  name  of  St.  Meletius,  their  bishop,  so  most 
Catholic  parents  desired  that  their  children  might  re- 
ceive at  their  baptism  the  name  of  John^  because 
that  was  the  name  of  Bishop  Cheverus^  One  day, 
a  very  amusing  circumstance,  connected  with  this  feel- 
ings occurred*  The  Bishop  having,  as  usual,  asked 
the  godfather  and  godmother,  ^'  What  name  will  you 
give  this  child  ?  ''  they  replied  :  "  John  Bishop  Chev- 
erus." "  Poor  child,"  rejoined  he,  '^  God  forbid  that 
you  should  ever  become  a  Bishop  !  " 

It  was  not  alone  among  the  Catholics,  that  the  apos- 
tolical life  of  Bishop  Cheverus  conciliated  general 
esteem  and  affection  ;  even  among  the  ministers  of 
different  sects,  these  sentiments  were  so  profound  that 
they  sometimes  invited  him  to  preach  in  their  churches. 
The  Bishop  of  Boston,  calling  to  mind  that  St.  Paul 
preached  in  the  synagogues,  as  well  as  in  Christian 
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assemblies,  thankfully  accepted  these  invitations,  and 
always    chose    for    the  subject  of  his  discourse  some 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church.    But  he  treated  it  with 
so  much  judgment,  moderation,  and  propriety,  that,  far 
from  his  offending  any  one,  his  audience  were  always 
satisfied  ;    some  were  convinced,  others  were  shaken 
in  their  belief,  and    all  had,  at  least,    some  of  their 
prejudices    removed.     This    information    is    derived, 
partly  at  least,  from  a  Protestant  journal,  which,  in 
giving  some  account  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Bishop 
Cheverus    in    a   Presbyterian    church,    says:     "It  is 
certain  that  his  discourses  are  well  calculated  to  re- 
move prejudices  against  the  Catholics  ;  and  the  mod- 
eration, and  even  affection,  with  which  he  speaks  of 
men  of  a  different  belief  from  his  own,  forms  a  strik- 
ing  contrast  to  the  violent  and  angry  language    that 
sometimes  dishonors  Protestant  pulpits."     Such  was, 
in  fact,  the    method    adopted    by   Bishop  Cheverus. 
Although  addressing  men  of  a  different  faith,  none  but 
words  of  affection  and  kindness  fell  from  his  lips,  as 
no  feelings  but  those  of  charity  and  benevolence  found 
place  in  his  heart.     In    his  air,  his  voice,    in    every 
accent,   his    audience    felt   that  it  was  a  friend    who 
spoke  to  them  ;   and  a  friend   not  only  sincere,   but 
tender  and  devoted,  and  who  wished  their  best  good  ; 
and  this  disposition  on  his  part  rendered  what  he  said 
interesting,  and  opened  him  an  avenue  to  every  heart» 
In   the   course  of  discussion,  he   endeavoured  to  say 

nothing   that    could    wound;    to    let  no    reproach  or 
9* 
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invective  against  his  adversaries  escape  him  ;  nor  did 
he  assume  an  air  of  triumph  over  the  weakness  of 
their  arguments,  or  the  futihty  of  their  systems.  On 
the  contrary,  he  praised  vv^hatever  he  discovered  good 
or  estimable  in  them  ;  commending,  in  some,  the  strict 
probity,  the  severe  morahty  they  professed  ;  in  others, 
their  handsome  church,  and  faithful  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day.  He  took  care,  even,  to  avoid  in  his  dis- 
courses the  appearance  of  controversy,  or  refutation 
of  error;  because,  he  said,  in  all  contests  self-love 
becomes  a  party,  and  its  principle  is  never  to  ac- 
knowledge itself  convinced.  For  this  reason,  he  al- 
ways anticipated  objections,  by  putting  his  refutation 
of  them  in  the  form  of  a  proof  or  exposition  of  his 
subject,  without  even  stating  them  expressly.  The 
following  was  his  usual  mode  of  proceeding  :  —  He 
began  by  making  a  clear  statement  of  the  question; 
setting  forth  with  precision  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  rejecting  all  the  false  representations  by 
which  heretics  have  disguised  it  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  into  discredit.  He  then  brought  forward 
his  proofs,  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  man- 
ner, with  reasons  so  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary 
understandings,  that  no  effort  of  mind  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  feel  their  force.  He  dwelt  particu- 
larly on  those  proofs  which  address  themselves  to 
the  heart,  exhibiting  all  that  is  engaging  and  touching, 
noble  and  worthy  of  the  Deity,  in  the  Catholic  belief; 
and,  more  than  once,  he  witnessed  the  happy  effects 
of  this  method. 
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His  manner  of  preaching  may  be  better  understood 
by  a    few  examples,  which  we    have    received   from 
his  own   mouth.     He    proposed,  one  day,  to  preach 
upon    the    adoration  of  the    cross.     He  began    by  a 
distinct  declaration,  that,  in  this  act  of  worship,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  God-man,  is  alone  adored  ;  and  that  the 
cross  is  honored,  only  as  the  image  which  represents 
him  to  us.     Then,  entering   upon  his  subject,  ^'Let 
us  suppose,"  said    he,  '^  that    you    are    about  to  fall 
by  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  and  that  a  generous  man, 
seeing  this,  throws  himself  between  you  and  the  as- 
sassin, and  saves  your  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 
A    painter,  struck   by  this   act  of  heroism,  makes  a 
portrait  of  the    generous   man,  and    presents   him  to 
your  view,  bathed    in    his   blood,  and    covered   with 
wounds.      What   do   you  do  ?      You   seize    upon   it 
with  love  and  gratitude,  press  it  to  your  lips,  bedew 
it  with  your  tears,  and  think   your   heart   can  never 
feel  enough.     My  brethren,  this  is  the  whole  Cath- 
olic doctrine  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross.     It  is  not 
for  the  mind  to  reason    about,  but  for   the    heart  to 
experience,  all  those  feelings  with  which  it  must  be 
inspired    by  the    image    of   God,  who  died    that  we 
might   live."     At   these    words,  the  whole    audience 
was   moved  ;   the    preacher   took    the    crucifix,    and 
the    Protestants,    forgetting   their    sharp    controversy, 
kissed  the  cross  of  the  Saviour,  with  tears  and  affec- 
tion. 

At  another  time.  Bishop   Cheverus,  having   occa- 
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sion  to  preach  in  a  Prolestant  church,  took  for  his 
text  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  '^  This  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  blood  ;^^^  from  which  he  demonstrated 
these  three  positions.  1st.  That  the  real  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  doctrine  most 
clearly  revealed  in  Scripture  ;  since  human  language 
could  not  convey  this  idea  by  expressions  more  un- 
equivocal. 2d.  That  it  is  most  worthy  of  God  ; 
since  it  is  the  most  affecting  mystery  of  love,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  w^orthy  of  God  than  a  love 
for  man  exceeding  our  comprehension.  And,  lastly, 
that  it  is  most  moral  ;  since  nothing  is  better  adapted 
to  make  man  comprehend  the  eminent  sanctity  he 
should  preserve  both  of  soul  and  body,  which,  by 
this  mystery,  became  the  living  temple  of  the  Di- 
vinity. This  truth,  thus  presented,  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  Protestants  ;  and  the  Bishop 
heard  some  of  them  say,  on  leaving  the  church, 
^^  We  did  not  think  the  Catholics  had  such  strong 
reasons  in  favor  of  their  belief."  Even  a  clergyman 
came  to  him,  who  had  been  struck  by  his  arguments, 
and  had  but  one  objection  to  make  to  them.  "  If 
what  you  have  just  been  asserting  be  true,"  said  he, 
"  you  mu5t  be  purer  yourself  than  an  angel  ;  you 
who  daily  receive  into  yourself  a  God!"  ^'At 
these  words,"  said  the  Bishop,  in  relating  the  cir- 
cumstance, *•  I  blushed,  looked  down,  and  was  silent." 
Nevertheless,  in  his  various  discourses.  Bishop 
*  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  28. 
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Cheverus  remarked  that  the  discussion  of  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  our  belief  produced  but  little  substantial 
fruit;  since  the  light  thrown  on  one  point  left  the 
mind  free  scope  to  find  out  new  difficulties  on  an- 
other ;  the  battle-ground  was  changed,  but  the  enemy 
was  always  in  the  field,  and  armed.  For  this  reason, 
he  very  often  endeavoured  to  prove  and  inculcate,  in 
every  possible  manner,  the  necessity  of  some  standard 
authority  to  determine  the  faith  of  the  learned,  as 
well  as  of  the  ignorant.  This  he  considered  the 
capital  point  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turned. 
To  convince  the  Protestants  of  this  truth,  he  often 
repeated  to  them,  in  the  discourses  which  he  pro- 
nounced from  their  pulpits,  these  simple  words,  which 
always  produced  a  good  effect:  ^*  Every  day,  my 
brethren,  I  read,  as  you  do,  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
1  read  them  with  reflection  and  prayer,  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  yet  I  meet,  in  almost 
every  page,  things  I  do  not  understand  ;  I  need  the 
authority  of  the  church  to  point  out  the  right  mean- 
ing, and  to  settle  my  belief  with  regard  to  the  pas- 
sage in  question."  The  audience  immediately  drew 
this  inference  :  '^  If  Bishop  Cheverus,  who  is  much 
more  learned  than  we  are,  does  not  understand  all 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  how  can  our  ministers  tell  us 
that  they  are  a  perfectly  clear  rule  of  faith  for  each 
of  us,  and  intelligible  without  any  foreign  aid  ?  " 
He  then,  after  having  convinced  them  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  cannot  of  themselves  decide  upon  par- 
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ticular  points  of  doctrine,  exhibited  to  them  Divine 
Wisdom  coming  to  the  aid  of  feeble  humanity,  by  in- 
stituting a  standard  authority,  which,  deriving  its  origin 
from  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  has  come  down  to 
us,  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of  pastors,  profess- 
ing always,  and  in  all  places,  the  same  unchanging 
doctrine. 

These  instructions  had  so  much  eiFect  that  a  per- 
son* one  day  said  to  him,  ^^I  agree  with  you,  that, 
Christianity  being  once  admitted,  Catholicism  is  a 
necessary  consequence  ;  if  I  believed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
I  should  be  forced,  by  sound  logical  reasoning,  to 
believe  in  the  Romish  church."  The  ministers  of 
the  different  denominations  found  it  equally  difficult 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  this  truth  ;  in  disputing 
among  themselves,  they  mutually  proved  each  other 
clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  almost  always  ended  by 
saying  to  one  another,  "  By  what  right  would  you 
subject  my  reason  to  yours  ?  If  I  wished  to  submit 
my  reason  to  any  authority,  I  would  embrace  the 
religion  of  Bishop  Cheverus;  that,  at  least,  may 
claim  for  itself  the  most  imposing  authority  on  earth.'* 

Besides  these  discourses  addressed  to  the  people, 
M.  Cheverus  several  times  held  public  conferences 
with  the  Protestant  ministers,  and  always  came  off 
victorious.     He    pressed    his    opponents    closely,  but 

*  [Ministre  in  the  original.  But  the  imputation  of  such  a 
remark  to  a  Boston  clergyman  is  too  palpably  calumnious  to 
be  for  a  moment  admitted.  —  TV.] 
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always  with  calmness  and  moderation,  and  replied 
to  their  ravings  by  the  force  of  reasoning  ;  to  their 
reproaches,  by  words  as  mild  as  they  were  convinc- 
ing ;  to  arguments  that  set  good  sense  at  defiance, 
sometimes  by  a  keen  retort,  and  sometimes  by  a 
monitory  jest.  On  one  occasion,  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, in  arguing  against  him,  undertook  to  prove  his  own 
position  by  bringing  together  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
had  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and  to  draw  from 
this  combination  of  incoherent  passages  a  conclusion, 
which  he  delivered  in  a  triumphant  tone.  ^*  What 
have  you  to  answer  to  that  ?  "  cried  he.  Bishop 
Cheverus,  perfectly  unmoved,  replied  calmly,  ''  Have 
you  not  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Judas  hanged 
himself?  Well,"  added  he,  smiling,  "it  is  also  said 
in  the  Scriptures,  Go  and  do  lilcewiseJ^  This  sally 
threw  the  assembly  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  made 
them  comprehend,  better  than  any  reasoning  could 
have  done,  the  absurdity  of  the  minister's  argument, 
and  the  strange  abuse  he  made  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Thus  Bishop  Cheverus,  by  his  sagacity  and 
great  learning,  silenced  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
sects  ;  and  it  was  the  common  opinion  among  Prot- 
estants, that  Bishop  Cheverus  had  more  learning 
than  their  own  ministers  ;  only,  they  added,  by  way 
of  justifying  them,  that  his  was  human  and  profane 
learning,  while  theirs  w^as  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  Bishop  of  Boston  derived  the  most  consoling 
fruits  from  all  these  discourses  and  conferences.    Many 
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Protestants  were  not  content  with  merely  seeing  the 
light  of  truth,  presented  thus  clearly  to  their  eyes; 
they  had  the  magnanimity  to  follow  and  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  Among  these  conversions,  there 
were  four  particularly  remarkable.  The  first  was  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Walley,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  distin- 
guished as  much  for  the  elegance  of  his  mind  as  for 
his  literary  acquisitions.  He  became  the  glory  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  that  city,  and  exhibited  to 
the  world,  not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  also  in 
his  pious  wife  and  numerous  family  of  children,  a 
touching  model  of  all  the  Christian  virtues  ;  of  piety 
towards  God,  of  goodness  ever  amiable,  and  of  com- 
passionate charity  towards  others.  The  second  con- 
version was  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bishop,  a  counsellor 
at  law,  at  Newcastle^  nn  the  State  of  Maine.  His 
abjuration  was  made  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
It  was  on  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  a 
large  assembly  of  people  were  collected  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's church,  at  Newcastle.  In  the  presence  of  this 
multitude,  Mr.  Bishop,  regardless  of  the  opinion 
of  men,  pronounced  aloud  his  abjuration  of  heresy, 
and  his  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was 
then  baptized  ;  either  because  he  had  not  before 
received  baptism  at  all,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  since  the  clergy  no 
longer  believe  in  the  necessity  of  this  sacrament  ;  *  or 
because  it  had  been  administered  in  an  unsatisfactory 

*  [The  American  reader  will  make  the  necessary  allow- 
ance for  statements  of  this  sort.  —  Tr.] 
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manner.  He  then  received  the  sacraments  of  Con- 
firmation and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  with  a  glowing 
faith  and  piety  which  were  edifying  to  all  present. 
But  the  conversions  which  awakened  most  joy  in 
the  heart  of  Bishop  Cheverus  were  those  of  two 
Protestant  ministers,  a  father  and  son.  The  father 
was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  ministerial  office  ; 
the  son  had  not  been  settled  in  the  ministry,  being 
the  principal  of  a  literary  institution.  They  not 
only  came  over  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  made  a 
solemn  profession  of  all  its  highest  requirements. 
The  father,  having  received  the  lesser  orders  and  per- 
mission to  preach,  did  not  wish  further  preferment 
in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  of  which  he  thought 
himself  unworthy.  The  son,  more  ardent,  desired 
to  abandon  all,  and  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
ways  of  religious  perfection  ;  but  he  was  tied  to  the 
world  by  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  He  put  up  vows 
to  Heaven,  and  prayed  earnestly.  God  heard  his 
prayers,  and  touched  the  heart  of  his  wife,  who,  on 
her  part,  entertained  similar  views.  They  opened 
their  hearts  to  each  other:  and,  the  wife  having  en- 
tered a  convent  of  The  Visitation^  the  zealous  con- 
vert, being  then  free  from  his  engagements,  blessed 
God  who  had  broken  his  chains,  and  joined  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  which  he  became  an  exemplary  and  zeal- 
ous priest.  The  Bishop  of  Boston  felt  a  curiosity  to 
learn  from  such  credible  witnesses,  whether,  during 
the  many  years  that  they  had  lived  in  the  Protest- 
10 
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ant  belief,  they  had  not  entertained  some  doubts  in 
respect  to  its  truth,  and  if  they  should  have  died  easy 
in  that  religion.  He  received  the  following  remark- 
able reply  :  that,  until  the  day  when  they  had  been 
instructed  and  enlightened  by  him,  their  sincerity  bad 
always  been  so  perfect  that  they  had  never  thought 
of  doubting  ;  and  that  it  was  through  his  instrumen- 
tality alone,  that  the  truth  had  been  revealed  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  This  example,  with  many 
others,  cheered  the  heart  of  Bishop  Cheverus,  by 
giving  him  reason  to  believe  that  many  Protestants 
might  have  the  same  sincerity,  or  invincible  igno- 
rance, which  would  extenuate  their  errors  in  the 
sight  of  God.^  He  also  concluded  from  it,  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  indulgent  towards  those  who  are 
deceived,  and  extremely  slow  to  condemn  them. 
*^  God  only,"  said  he,  "sees  the  depths  of  the  heart; 

*  Such  honest  conviction  may  easily  be  conceived  of  in  a 
country  imbued  with  so  many  prejudices  against  the  Cath- 
olic church.  In  any  other  country,  where  such  prejudices 
do  not  exist,  and  the  intercourse  with  well-informed  Catho- 
lics is  frequent,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  of  it, 
though  perhaps  possible  in  certain  circumstances.  Further, 
the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Cheverus,  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
ficacy of  such  sincerity  in  the  eyes  of  God,  are  conformable 
to  the  general  opinion  of  Catholic  theologians.  St.  Augustine 
inculcates  it  (Lib.  IV.,  De  Baptismo,  contra  Donat,  cap.  xvi.). 
The  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  says,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, [Censure  of  Emile,  proposition  52,)  "Many,  the  number 
of  whom  God  only  knows,  although  brought  up  in  commu- 
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he  alone  can  judge  of  its  sincerity;  and  we  ought 
to  leave  the  secret  with  him." 

Amid  all  the  anxieties  of  the  Bishop  of  Boston 
for  the  increase  and  sanctification  of  his  flock,  he 
saw  it  enlarged  beyond  his  expectation,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  numbers  of  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  whom  the 
disasters  of  the  colonies  had  driven  forth  to  wander 
from  country  to  country,  seeking  an  asylum,  safety, 
and  the  means  of  living.  Many  of  them  had  already 
taken  refuge  in  Boston,  before  his  arrival  there  ;  and 
since  then,  they  had  continued  to  come  in  consid- 
erable numbers  ;  attracted,  perhaps,  by  his  reputation 
for  charity.  Looking  upon  them  as  men  in  distress. 
Christians,  and  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  Bishop  Chev- 
erus,  received  them  with  all  the  kindness  that  these 
claims  upon  his  charity  would  naturally  inspire.  He 
assisted  them,  first,  with  all  that  he  had,  for  he  ai- 
llions divided  from  the  Catholic  church,  are  pardoned,  on  the 
plea  of  insurmountable  ignorance,  for  schism  or  heresy.  We 
do  not  regard  them  as  aliens  from  the  church,  out  of  which 

there  is  no  salvation They  may  firmly  believe  many 

truths,  which  are  retained  in  their  communions,  and  which 
may  suffice  effectually  for  their  salvation."  Finally,  the  cel- 
ebrated Nicole,  whose  adherence  to  rigid  doctrine  is  well 
known,  himself  says,  (  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  Liv.  I.  c.  iii.,) 
"  According  to  all  Catholic  theologians,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  living  members  and  true  children  of  the  church 
in  other  communions  ;  since  there  are  so  many  children  con- 
stituting always  a  considerable  part  of  them,  and  there  may 
also  be  some  such  believers  among  adults." 
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ways  began  by  stripping  himself;  then  with  all  the 
alms  he  could  collect,  for  he,  who  never  asked  any 
thino-  for  his  own  wants,  did  not  fear  to  ask  for  the 
necessities  of  others.  In  distributing  his  bounties,  he 
doubled  the  benefit  by  his  delicate  manner  of  be- 
stowing it.  As  these  refugees  were,  in  general,  men 
of  honorable  condition,  who  would  have  felt  it  a 
humiliation  to  ask  assistance,  and  to  whom  it  was 
painful  even  to  receive  it.  Bishop  Cheverus  aided 
them  with  so  much  delicacy  and  judgment,  that  self- 
love,  so  far  from  being  wounded,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
enabled  to  rejoice,  in  the  regard  and  marks  of  respect 
which  he  lavished  upon  them,  in  order  to  soften,  as 
much  as  he  could,  their  sad  condition,  and  make 
them  forget,  if  possible,  that  they  were  unfortunate. 
He  visited  them  often,  to  testify  his  esteem  and  in- 
terest ;  but,  more  than  all,  to  assure  himself  that 
they  wanted  nothing.  These  visits  paid  to  the  un- 
fortunate, were  not  without  consolation  to  himself. 
Beside  the  pleasure  a  kind  heart  experiences  in  sol- 
acing misfortune,  he  had  the  happiness  sometimes  of 
meeting  with  lofty  virtues.  Entering,  one  day,  a  house, 
which  till  then  had  escaped  his  benevolent  vigilance, 
he  found  its  inmates  in  extreme  want  of  every  thing. 
Afflicted  at  the  sight,  he  reproached  himself  for  their 
sufferings,  and  asked  pardon.  '^  You  must  have 
passed  many  sad  days  here,"  said  he.  '^  No,  Sir," 
replied  the  father,  a  venerable  old  man  whose  faith 
and   piety  were  worthy  of  patriarchal   times,  '^  it    is 
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true  we  have  been  in  extreme  poverty  ;  but  we  have 
not  been  sad  nor  unhappy.  We  have  put  our  con- 
fidence in  God,  who  never  abandons  those  who  hope 
in  him  ;  and  we  knew  that  his  providence  would  come 
to  our  aid."  Words  so  full  of  faith,  spoken  with  the 
calmness  and  serenity  of  virtue,  so  affected  the  heart 
of  Bishop  Cheverus,  that  he  never  could  relate  the  cir- 
cumstance afterwards  without  emotion  ;  and  he  said 
this  was  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  just  man,  that 
he  had    ever   seen  on    earth. 

But  if  among  these  victims  of  misfortune  instances 
of  exalted  virtue  were  met  with,  he  found  also  faithless 
Christians,  forgetful  of  their  salvation,  and  careless  in 
regard  to  their  eternal  destiny.     In  these  cases,  he  ad- 
ministered spiritual  alms  as  well  as  temporal  ;  endeav- 
ouring to  recall  these  erring  hearts  to  the  practice  of 
their  religious  duties.     To  insure   success,  he  began 
by  making  virtue  appear  amiable  and  attractive  in  his 
own  person,  gained  the    heart  by  kindness,  and  was 
so  observant  of  propriety  with  respect  both  to  time 
and   manner,  as  to  make  what   he  said  to  them  ap- 
pear like  the  advice  of  a  friend,  rather  than  the  hard 
and  wearisome   lessons  of  a  master   or  censor;   and 
the  suggestions  prompted  by  his  zeal  were  so  mild, 
so   tender,  and   affectionate,   that   they   were   almost 
irresistible.     Among  these  refugees  was  a  man  of  so 
violent  a  character,  and  of  a  disposition  so  wrathful  and 
terrible,  that  every  one  was  terrified  at  his  fits  of  pas- 
sion, to  which  many  who  had  had  quarrels  with  him 
10* 
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had  already  fallen  victims.  He  was,  in  other  respects, 
a  man  of  elevated  sentiments  and  a  strong  mind, 
whose  passions  required  only  a  friendly  hand  to  re- 
strain and  direct  them.  Bishop  Cheverus,  whose 
penetrating  glance  could  detect  the  characters  of 
men,  very  soon  discerned  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  soul  of  this  fearful  man.  He  set  him- 
self to  work  to  gain  his  affection  by  all  honor- 
able means.  The  feehngs  of  honor  and  delicacy 
were  aroused  in  the  man,  and  urged  him  to  make 
some  return  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  great 
intimacy  took  place  between  them  ;  they  were  friends. 
The  Bishop  of  Boston  became  the  master  of  his 
heart,  directed,  governed,  and  softened  him,  and  he 
soon  appeared  a  new  man,  mild  and  gentle,  and  a 
fervent  Christian.  In  becoming  the  friend  of  Bishop 
Cheverus,  he  seemed  to  have  found  another  soul, 
another  character,  a  new  life.  From  that  time,  also, 
he  never  called  the  Bishop  by  any  name  but  Father; 
and  never  did  a  son  exhibit  more  tenderness  and 
devotedness  towards  the  author  of  his  existence. 

Though  the  occupations  of  Bishop  Cheverus  were 
many  and  great  in  his  own  diocese,  yet  he  could 
also  supply  the  demands  of  other  dioceses.  Although 
New  York  had  been  erected  into  a  bishopric,  yet 
it  had  no  bishop,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  person  appointed  to  that  place,  who,  however, 
had  never  been  able  to  go  there.     Bishop  Cheverus 
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supplied  his  place.  The  Jesuits  had  charge  of  the 
church  there,  and  whenever  they  thought  his  pres- 
ence might  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  he  re- 
paired immediately  to  New  York,  without  ever  suffer- 
ing the  distance  or  any  other  consideration  to  prevent 
him.  Among  the  various  ceremonies  he  performed 
there,  one  of  the  most  solemn  was  the  consecration  of 
the  cathedral,  a  large  and  beautiful  church  in  the 
Gothic  style,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  eighty  feet  in  width.  On  Ascension  Day,  Bishop 
Cheverus  dedicated  it  to  Saint  Patrick,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  spectators.  The  church  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  great  numbers  could  not  gain  ad- 
mittance. It  was  indeed  a  day  of  triumph  for  religion, 
in  this  great  Protestant  city  ;  and  Bishop  Cheverus  cel- 
ebrated it,  says  a  New  York  Journal,  ''with  his  usual 
spiritual  eloquence,  and  wonderful  appropriateness,^^ 
in  the  sermon  which  he  pronounced,  after  reading  the 
Gospel  for  the  day,  upon  these  words  from  the 
Psalms  :  ''  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  beauty  of  thy 
house  :    Domine,  dilexi  decorem  domus  tuœJ^ 

The  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Boston  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  ; 
it  embraced  the  whole  world  ;  he  sympathized  in  the 
afflictions  of  the  whole  church.  We  find  a  touching 
proof  of  this  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed,  a  few 
years  after  his  consecration,  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops   of  Ireland.      These    venerable  prelates  had 
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been  much  afflicted  and  disquieted  by  the  persecu- 
tions, which  Bonaparte  was  then  enkindhng  against 
the  church  ;  especially  in  the  person  of  its  head,  the 
illustrious  Pius  the  Seventh,  whom  he  had  driven  from 
Rome,  and  deprived  of  his  estates.  They  had  writ- 
ten to  many  Catholic  bishops,  to  concert  with  them 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  times  so  critical.  Bishop 
Cheverus  having  received  such  a  letter,  in  concert, 
doubtless,  with  the  other  Bishops  of  the  United 
States,  wrote  them  a  reply,  breathing  the  most  touch- 
ing zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  church  and  its  august 
head.  '^  We  are  connected  with  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff," says  he,  "  as  the  members  of  the  body  are  with 
the  head  ;  and  if,  as  Saint  Paul  says,  ^  when  one  mem- 
ber suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,'  how  much 
more  must  all  the  members  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  head  which  governs  them.  We  mourn  with 
you,  venerable  brethren,  and  feel  a  holy  indigna- 
tion ;  with  you,  we  express  our  detestation  of  the 
outrage  which  drives  an  old  man  from  the  home  of 
his  fathers  ;  which  persecutes  and  afflicts  a  Bishop 
without  reproach  ;  strips  the  supreme  mother  Church 
of  her  patrimony  ;  and  overwhelms  with  insult  a  Pon- 
tiff, who  has  done  nothing  but  good.  We  declare 
also  before  God,  that  we  will  receive  with  humble 
respect  the  advice  of  our  Most  Holy  Father,  though 
detained  in  captivity  ;  and  that  his  wishes,  as  well  as 
his  orders,  shall  always  find  us  docile  and  obedient. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  consider   ourselves  bound 
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by  letters  which  shall  be  given  us  as  coming  from  him, 
except  so  far  as  we  have  incontestable  evidence  that 
they  were  written  by  him  in  full  and  perfect  liberty. 
And,  should  he  die,  which  may  God  forbid,  in  the 
midst  of  these  great  perils  of  the  church,  we  will 
recognise  no  one,  whom  terror  and  violence  shall 
place  in  his  stead  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter.  We 
will  submit  only  to  him  whom  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  throughout  the  world,  and  the  generality  of  the 
Catholics,  shall  recognise  as  the  undoubted  successor 
of  Saint  Peter.  "=^ 

*  "  Summo  Pontifici,  velut  membra  capiti,  adhseremus  et 
subjicimur  :  cum  autem,  ut  ex  S.  Paulo  habemus,  si  patitur 
unum  membrum,  compatiuntur  omnia  membra,  quanto  magis 
capitis  ipsius  acerbos  dolores  amarissimum  suî  sensum  in 
omnibus  membris  excitari  oportet  !  Vobiscum,  venerabiles 
fratres,  lugemus  et  apud  Dominum  indignamur.  Vobiscum 
infandum  illud  pronunciamus,  quod  senex  domo,  patria  extur- 
betur,  episcopus  insons  affligatur,  Ecclesia  magistra  patrimo- 
nio  exuatur,  et  bene  meritus  Pontifex  contumeliis  exagitetur. 

Interim  coram  Domino  profitemur  nos  sanctissimi  patris, 

etsi  in  captivitate  detenti,  monita  humiliter  audituros,  ejusque 
votis  et  mandatis  prompte  obtemperaturos  ;  nunquam  tamen 
litteris  tanquam  ab  eo  emanantibus  constrictos  nos  esse  cen- 
sebimus,  nisi  prius  sublata  fuerit  omnis  vel  minima  suspicionis 
umbra  quod  plena  perfectâque  libertate  non  sit  gavisus.  Si 
autem  è  vivis  excédât  (quod  in  tantis  Ecclesise  periculis  Deus 
avertat!)  et  per  vim  terroremque  in  Petri  cathedram  ascendere 
quispiam  attentaverit,  ità  animo  comparati  sumus,  et  populo 
sollicitudini  nostrse  commisso  persuadere  conabimur,  neminem 
pro  vero  et  indubitato  S.  Petri  successore  agnoscendum,  nisi 
quem  longe  major  pars  episcoporum  totius  orbis  et  ferè  omnis 
populus  catholicus  pro  tali  agnoverint." 
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The  last  part  of  this  letter,  while  it  makes  known 
to  us  the  prudent  and  enlightened  devotion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Boston  to  the  Holy  See,  informs  us,  also, 
what  was  then  feared  by  the  Catholic  world  from  the 
despotism  of  Bonaparte.  Happily,  Providence,  which 
calms  the  tempest  by  a  word,  and  sets  bounds  to  the 
raging  floods,  was  also  able  to  arrest,  in  time,  the  career 
of  the  ambitious  emperor,  and  break  his  power.  It  was 
not  long  before  all  Europe  arrayed  herself  against  the 
colossal  power  that  wished  to  trample  her  in  the  dust  ; 
all  the  armies  of  the  north  poured  in  upon  France. 
Bonaparte  fell  ;  sovereigns  and  people  were  set  free  ; 
and  the  Head  of  the  Church,  so  long  a  captive,  was 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  thence 
continue  to  exercise  his  salutary  and  pacific  sway 
over  the  Catholic  world.  An  event  so  propitious  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  ;  and  a  day  of  public 
rejoicing  was  appointed,  in  commemoration  of  it.  But 
no  one  felt  more  joy  on  the  occasion,  or  celebrated  it 
with  more  delight,  than  Bishop  Cheverus.  His  joy 
was  in  proportion  to  the  grief  he  had  felt  on  account 
of  the  oppression  of  the  church  and  its  august  head. 
He  also  observed  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  in  his 
church  ;  caused  the  Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  with  all 
possible  pomp  ;  and  pronounced  a  discourse,  in  which 
he  surpassed  himself.  ^'  Never,"  say  the  Boston  jour- 
nals, "  was  he  so  eloquent  and  pathetic  before  ;  and 
it  is  impossible   to  express  with  what  transport  and 
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with  what  a  tone  of  triumph,  he  celebrated  the  liberty 
of  an  enfranchised  world,  the  dehverance  of  the  church 
from  a  degrading  thraldom,  the  cessation  of  the  scourge 
of  war,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had  cut  off  whole 
generations  of  men,  the  restoration  of  peace  upon 
earth,  and  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne,  all  nations 
becoming  friends  once  more,  and  universal  love  unit- 
ing all."  A  Boston  journal  ^  adds  :  ''  These  effu- 
sions of  pulpit  eloquence  were  without  effort  ;  for  his 
heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for  mankind,  and  he  suf- 
fered and  enjoyed  with  those  near  or  remote."  In 
the  evening,  the  whole  city  was  illuminated.  But  the 
illumination  of  the  cathedral,  and  especially  of  the  cross 
on  its  summit,  by  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  surpassed 
in  magnificence  all  others,  whether  of  public  buildings 
or  private  houses.  He  looked  upon  this  celebration 
as  the  triumph  of  religion  and  the  church,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Apostolic  See  ;  and  he  was  desirous  of 
manifesting  all  the  joy  that  interests  so  dear  ought 
to  inspire  in  the  heart  of  a  Catholic. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  the  church  of  the  United 
States  suffered  a  severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  its  me- 
tropohtan,  Mr.  Carroll,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
This  loss  was  the  greater  and  the  more  sensibly  felt, 
in  consequence  of  the  successor  whom  he  left  being 
an  infirm  old  man,  wanting  the  physical  strength 
which  the  ofSce  demanded,  and  regarding  himself  as 
already  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb.  This  person  was 
*  [Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1825.] 
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Mr.  Neale,  heretofore  Assistant  Bishop.  The  ven- 
erable old  man,  deeply  feeling  the  embarrassment 
of  his  situation,  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  associate 
the  Bishop  of  Boston  with  him  as  his  assistant  ;  rep- 
resenting this  prelate  as  the  most  able  to  assist  him, 
while  he  lived,  in  the  government  of  his  diocese,  and 
the  best  adapted,  to  succeed  him  after  his  death,  as 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  appeared  to  favor  this  proposal  ; 
but  wished  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  how  he 
w^as  to  supply  the  place  of  Bishop  Cheverus  in  Bos- 
ton. When  Bishop  Neale  received  this  answer,  he 
earnestly  besought  the  Bishop  of  Boston  to  come  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they  might  confer  to- 
gether on  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  churches.  The  Bishop 
of  Boston  having  come,  and  being  informed  of  the 
letters  from  Rome  which  consented  to  appoint  him 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  was  surprised  and 
afflicted.  He  protested  strongly  against  the  measure, 
and  represented  to  the  Archbishop,  that  to  tear  him 
from  Boston  was  to  sacrifice  the  infant  church  there  ; 
that  M.  Matignon  was  the  only  priest  that  knew  the  di- 
ocese, and  was  well  known  in  it  ;  but  that,  bowed  down 
by  years  and  still  more  by  infirmities,  it  was  impossible 
to  think  of  burdening  him  with  the  duties  of  the  Bish- 
op's office.  Bishop  Neale  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing these  reasons,  and  consented  that  Bishop 
Cheverus  should  remain  at  Boston,  where  his  presence 
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was  SO  necessary  ;  but  he  proposed  to  him  another 
arrangement,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Holy  See,  which 
was  confined  to  these  two  points,  namely  :  first,  that 
he  should  fi'om  time  to  time  summon  him  to  Balti- 
more, in  order  that  he  might  find  in  his  counsels,  his 
friendship,  his  co-operation  in  the  ministry,  the  aid, 
the  consolation,  and  the  support,  which  he  needed  : 
secondly,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, he  should  without  delay  come  to  fill  his  place  ; 
so  that  this  diocese,  the  most  important  in  the  United 
States,  from  being  the  metropolitan  see,  as  well  as 
from  the  number  of  its  priests  and  members,  should 
never  be  without  a  bishop.  Bishop  Cheverus  replied, 
that  he  should  in  all  things  obey  the  will  of  the  Holy 
See  ;  but  that  he  saw  in  this  new  arrangement  seri- 
ous difficulties  ;  and  he  did  all  he  could,  to  induce  the 
Archbishop  to  choose  an  assistant  who  should  be  al- 
ways with  him.  He  mentioned  to  him  many  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  proposed  M.  Rlaréchal,  a  priest  of  St. 
Sulpicius,  who  had  already  been  thought  of  for  the  See 
of  Philadelphia,  assuring  him  that  they  were  much 
better  fitted  for  the  situation  than  he.  The  Jesuits 
remonstrated  ;  and  M.  Maréchal  objected.  In  the 
midst  of  these  discussions,  originating  in  and  continued 
from  modesty,  Bishop  Cheverus  liastened  to  write  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  threatened 
him.     ^'  The  church  of  Boston,"  he  says  in  his  letter,* 

*  "  Sponsa  facta  est  mihi  dilecta  ecclesia  Bostoniensis,  nee 

illud  unquam  in  mente  habui  ut  illam  desererem Omni- 

11 
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"  has  become  to  me  a  dearly  beloved  spouse,  and  I 
have  never  thought  of  abandoning  her.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion,  as  it  is  also  mine,  that  the  Catholic 
religion  would  suffer  serious  injury  from  my  removal, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  bishop,  unknown  to 
the  people  and  a  stranger  to  their  characters.  The 
diocese  of  Baltimore  has  priests  much  more  worthy 
than  myself,  (I  say  it  before  God,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  soul,)  especially  among  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  whose 
excellent  qualities,  whose  piety,  zeal,  and  indefatigable 
labors  are  above  all  praise.  The  seminary  oJUBalti- 
more  likewise  affords  men  truly  apostolical  ;  and  two 
among  them,  already  chosen  bishops,  are  the  joy  and 
pride  of  the  church  of  the  United  States.  I  pray, 
then,  most  earnestly,  that  some  one  more  worthy  than 
myself  may  be  selected,  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more." 

After  having  written  and  despatched  this  letter,  of 
which  we  have    only    given  a  few  extracts.   Bishop 

bus  persuasum  est,  nee  ego  dissentire  possum,  Catholicam 
religionem  multum  detrimenti  capturam  esse,  si  ab  hac 
recesserit  ille  quern  cognoscunt  et  a  quo  cognoscuntur,  et 
episcopus  illis  ignotus,  mentis  licet  major,  in  meum  locum 
succédât.  Inter  sacerdotes  diœcesis  Baltimorensis  plurimos 
meipso  valdè  digniores  ex  animo  et  coram  Deo  arbitrer,  prse- 
sertim  inter  patres  S.  J.,  quorum  eximise  dotes,  pietas  in 
Deum,  zelus,  et  labores  indefessi,  nunquam  satis  commendari 

possunt Verè  apostolicos  habemus  quoque  in  seminario 

Baltimorensi  sacerdotes  S.  Sulpicii  ;  ex  eorum  sodalitio  as- 
sumptis  duobus  episcopis  gaudet  jam  et  gloriatur  fœderat» 
Americse  ecclesia.     Ut  alius  dignior  eligatur,  enixè  precor," 
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Cheverus  took  leave  of  the  Archbishop,  beseeching 
him  to  think  no  more  of  him,  and  returned  to  Boston  ; 
but  he  felt  sad  and  uneasy.     Bishop  Neale,  after  much 
reflection,  decided  in  favor  of  M.  Maréchal,  and  re- 
quested  that  he  might  be  made  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Baltimore.      When   the    Bishop    of    Boston    vi^as   in- 
formed of  this,  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Rome,  to 
express  his  satisfaction,    and  ask  the   favor  of  never 
being  separated  from  his  beloved  church  at  Boston. 
"  I  have  suffered,"  he  says  in  this  letter,  ^'  and  my 
heart  has  been  continually  agitated  by  fear,  lest  the 
obedience  which  I  owe  to  his    Holiness,  and  which 
must  always  be   the  rule  of  my  conduct,  should  force 
me  to  abandon  my  beloved  flock.     But  to  fear  and 
anxiety  have  succeeded  peace  and  happiness,  since  I 
learned  the  nomination  of  M.  Maréchal,  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Baltimore.     Now  I  pray,  I  supplicate,  I 
entreat,  with  heartfelt  earnestness,  that  I  may  never 
be  transferred  to  any  other  diocese  ;  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  consecrate  all  my  cares  to  my  small,  but 
beloved  flock;  to  sacrifice  to  it  all  that  I  have,  to  sac- 
rifice myself.     I  shall  rejoice  to  see  M.  Maréchal  in 
the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  office  in  that  city,  where 
he    and  his  colleagues,  the  priests   of   St.  Sulpicius, 
have  been  the  guides  and  models  of  the  clergy,  and 
have  obtained  universal  respect."  ^ 

^  '•  Continuas  cordi  meo  dolor  erat,  ne  dilectum  gregem 
relinquere  me  cogeret  obedientia  quam  debeo  semperque 
prasstare  intendo  Sanctitati  Suae  ;  sed  pax  et  Isetitia  timoris  et 
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Free  from  all  anxiety,  and  living  only  for  his  be- 
loved church  at  Boston,  Bishop  Cheverus  v^as  pursu- 
ing in  peace  his  useful  and  important  labors,  when  he 
learned  that  two  Jesuit  Fathers  were  about  to  sail  for 
Rome,  whither  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  had  de- 
spatched them  on  business  relating  to  his  diocese.  He 
immediately  transmitted  to  them  a  letter  for  the  Holy 
See,  which  exhibits  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  speaking 
their  praise,  and  expressing  the  tender  friendship  that 
bound  him  to  them,  "  I  learn,"  says  he  in  this  letter, 
"  that  the  venerable  Father  Grassy  is  about  to  proceed 
to  Rome  ;  he  will  verbally  inform  you  of  the  state  of 
our  churches  ;  from  his  pure  lips  you  will  learn  the  truth 
as  it  is.'  I  have  the  most  profound  veneration  for  this 
beloved  Father  of  the  beloved  Society  ;  and  this  senti- 
ment I  entertain  in  common  with  the  other  bishops,  and 
all  ecclesiastics  who  love  piety.  The  companion  of  his 
voyage  is  the  worthy  Father  F.  of  the  same  society, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  of  numbering  among  my  most 
intimate  friends We  pray  for  the  speedy  return 

anxietatis  locum  occupaverunt,  ex  quo  didici  Rev.  et  certè 
digniorem  Maréchal  coadjutorem  Baltimorensem  a  Sanctitate 
Sua  fuisse  constitutum.  Precor  nunc,  imo  supplex  et  enixè 
rogo,  ut  nunquam  ad  aliam  sedem  transferar.  Liceat  parvo 
quidem,  sed  dilecto  gregi  invigilare  et  pro  eo  impendere  et 

super  impendi Gaudeo  quod  ibi  prsesulis  vice  fungatur 

Rev.  Maréchal  ubi  ipse  et  ejus  socii,  S.  Sulpicii  sacerdotes, 
cleri  norma  et  institutores  fuerunt  et  omnium  venerationem 
sibi  conciliarunt." 
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of  these  two  Fathers,  accompanied  by  new  laborers  of 
their  own  society.  For  here  the  harvest  is  abundant, 
but  the  laborers  few;  and  we  need  men  like  those 
whom  the  Society  of  Jesus  furnishes.  They  are 
truly  ministers  who  do  honor  to  the  church,  and 
rightly  dispense  the  word  of  truth.''  * 

The  great  affection  that  the  Bishop  of  Boston  en- 
tertained for  the  Jesuits  was  extended  also  to  the 
priests  of  St.  Sulpicius  ;  he  was  intimate  with  all  the 
directors  of  the  Seminary  at  Baltimore,  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  Superior,  M.  Nagot,  whom  he  ven- 
erated as  a  saint,  and  loved  as  a  father.  He  took 
pleasure,  afterwards,  in  relating  how  this  venerable 
Superior,  wishing  to  resign  his  situation  that  he  might 
give  all  his  thoughts  to  his  own  salvation,  requested 
him  to  manage  this  business  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  and  to  come  and  install  his  successor. 
Bishop  Cheverus  did  both  ;  and  was  touched,  as  well 

*  "  Audio  ven.  P.  Grassy  S.  J.  Romam  cite  transmeaturum. 
Ipse  viva  voce  quae  ad  ecclesias  nostras  spectant  negotia  ex- 
planabit  :  ex  ipsias  puro  ore  genuinain  audies  veritatem.  Una 
cum  aliis  episcopis  cseterisque  quibus  pietas  cordi  est  ecclesi- 
asticis  viris  dilectum  dilect83  societatis  Patrem  maxima  prose- 
quor  veneratione.  Ipsi  comes  adjungitur  dilectus  P.  F.  ejusdem 
societatis,  quem  inter  mihi    amicissimos   numerare   gaudeo. 

Cito   redeant  ad  nos  precamur,  hi  duo  Patres  novorum 

sociorum  corona  stipati.  Messis  raulta  in  his  locis,  operarii 
pauci;  et  talibus  indigemus  operariis  quales  suppeditat  societas 
Jesu.  Hi  nempè  sunt  operarii  inconfusibiles,  rectè  tractan- 
tes verbum  veritatis." 

11# 
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as  edified,  by  the  humility  of  this  good  old  man  ;  who, 
as  Soon  as  his  associate  was  proclaimed  Superior,  went 
and  fell  on  his  knees,  to  promise  him  obedience  and 
ask  his  benediction.  He  also  corresponded  with  the 
priests  of  St.  Sulpicius,  at  Montreal  in  Canada  ;  and, 
though  the  distance  was  great,  he  travelled  there  re- 
peatedly, in  order  to  serve  them,  and  attempt  to 
mediate  between  them  and  a  powerful  personage  who 
was  opposed  to  them.  He  longed  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  them  at  his  disposal,  to  make  them  priests 
for  his  own  diocese,  which  was  destitute.  But  this 
being  impossible,  for  want  of  personal  and  pecuniary 
resources  sufficient  to  establish,  agreeably  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  seminary  where 
priests  to  aid  him  might  be  educated,  he  chose  some 
virtuous  and  intelligent  young  persons,  whom  he 
thought  suited  to  the  clerical  profession,  took  them 
home  with  him  to  his  own  house,  gave  them  lessons, 
had  them  attend  him  in  the  performance  of  the  va- 
rious duties  of  his  ministry,  and  taught  them  the 
practice,  while  they  studied  the  science^  of  their  profes- 
sion. They  were  exercised  in  singing,  in  the  various 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  in  preaching.  And 
while  he  thus  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  preparing 
good  priests  for  future  ministry  in  the  church,  he  expe- 
rienced the  present  important  advantage  of  giving  more 
pomp  and  majesty  to  the  religious  services.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  this  seminary  in  the 
episcopal  residence.     Every  thing  was  done  by  rule  ; 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  from  affection.  They  feared  to 
displease,  because  they  loved  him  ;  they  anticipated 
all  his  wishes,  because  they  were  happy  to  do  any 
thing  that  was  agreeable  to  so  good  a  master  ;  and  this 
attachment  did  not  end  with  their  clerical  education. 
More  than  ten  years  afterwards,  some  young  eccle- 
siastics took  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Bordeaux,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  once  more  their  former 
teacher,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  his  society  ;  and 
when  duty  forced  them  to  part  from  him,  to  return 
to  their  post,  there  were  cries  of  grief,  and  distress, 
and  tears,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  father  or  a  mother. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Bishop  of  Boston  was 
training  up  fellow-laborers  for  the  ministry,  he  was 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Hitherto,  there  was  not  in  his  diocese  a  single  Cath- 
olic establishment  for  the  education  of  young  per- 
sons ;  consequently,  their  parents  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity,  either  of  educating  them  themselves,  which 
was  in  most  cases  impossible,  or  of  sending  them 
to  Protestant  institutions,  where  they  were  imbued 
from  childhood  with  errors  and  prejudices  against  the 
Catholic  church.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  find  a  remedy  for  so  great  an  evil,  and  to  open 
a  pure  fountain,  where  they  might  at  the  same  time 
imbibe  sound  doctrines,  and  acquire  such  knowledge 
as  would  best  fit  them  for  their  condition  in  life. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  undertaking  was 
attended    with   very   serious    difficulties.      It   was    a 
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pious  work,  which  offered  but  little  to  be  hoped  for 
in  the  present  life,  and  there  was  but  one  religious 
community,  that  could  take  charge  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  offer  sufficient  guaranties  for  its  stability.^ 
Then  how  could  the  nuns  be  induced  to  come  so  far, 
and  what  would  be  said  of  such  a  thing  in  Boston  ? 
Would  a  country,  so  imbued  with  prejudice  against 
monastic  vows,  suffer  a  nunnery  to  be  established  ? 
And  finally,  where  could  they  obtain  a  building  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  means  of  supporting  this  new  com- 
munity ?  All  these  difficulties  did  not  deter  the  Bishop 
of  Boston  ;  and  his  prudence  understood  how  to  over- 
come all  obstacles.  He  applied  to  a  community  of 
Ursulines,  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  education 
of  youth,  and  obtained  a  company  from  it.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  generosity  of  his  dear  Catholics,  and 
they  furnished  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
a  house,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nuns.  The  Ur- 
sulines arrived  ;  and  the  next  day  the  public  jour- 
nals announced  the  inteUigence,  expressing  sentiments 
not  altogether  hostile,  —  their  respect  for  the  Bishop 
who  was  instrumental  to  their  coming  prevented 
this,  —  but,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  friendly. 
Bishop  Cheverus  replied  himself,  the  day  after,  in 
the  public  prints,  and  demonstrated  that  the  union 
of  twelve  persons,  who  were  pleased  to  live  together 
in  the  same  house  without  wishing  to  go  abroad, 
was  the  most  innocent  act  in  the  world,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  ;  and  that  to  wish  to  prevent  their  doing 
*  [And  this  was  in  Canada.  —  Tr.] 
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SO  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  personal  liberty. 
From  that  day  not  a  disapproving  voice  was  heard  ; 
the  Ursulines  were  quietly  established  in  Boston,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  received  a  great  number  of 
pupils  as  boarders  ;  and  the  Protestants  themselves, 
convinced  of  the  superior  education  which  young 
persons  received  at  this  institution,  wished  to  place 
their  children  there. ^ 

Bishop  Cheverus  possessed  such  influence,  that  when 
he  was  known  to  approve  of  any  measure  no  one  ven- 
tured to  oppose  it.  Some  monks  of  the  order  of  La 
Trappe,  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  learning  from  report  the  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held,  came  to  him,  with  a  view  of  attempting 
to  re-establish  their  scattered  community  in  his  diocese. 
He  received  them  with  his  accustomed  kindness,  lodged 
them  in  his  own  house,  and  fed  them  at  his  own 
table  ;  offering  them,  with  a  generous  and  amiable 
hospitality,  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  pleased,  his 
services  and  protection,  to  enable  them  to  succeed 
in  establishing  themselves  in  the  country.  But  he 
insisted  on  the  condition,  that  they  should  depart 
somewhat  from  their  rules,  which  were,  in  his  opinion, 
incompatible,  in  many  respects,  with  the  extreme  rigor 

^  In  1834,  this  convent  was  burned  down^  and  wholly  de- 
molished by  Protestants,  and  the  incendiaries,  being  cited 
before  the  tribunals,  were  acquitted!  [After  Bishop  Chev- 
erus left  Boston,  the  Ursulines  transferred  their  residence  to 
a  new  convent,  built  for  them  in  Charlestown,  near  Boston. 
It  was  this  building  that  was  burned  in  1834. —  Tr.] 
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of  the  climate.^     These  pious  monks  would  not  con- 
sent to  this,  and  proceeded  to  another  country. 

Bishop  Cheverus,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
gratifying  success  that  he  had  thus  far  met  with, 
passed  many  days  of  sadness  and  hours  of  grief. 
For  a  considerable  time,  he  had  observed  that  his 
worthy  and  excellent  friend,  the  Abbé  Matignon,  was 
perceptibly  declining,  and  drawing  near  the  tomb. 
The  fear  of  losing  this  venerable  man,  whom  he 
honored  as  his  guide,  and  loved  as  a  father,  was 
an  affliction  that  increased  daily,  with  the  progress 
of  his  friend's  illness  ;  and  its  severity  can  be  con- 
ceived by  those  only  who  have  known  Bishop  Chev- 
erus,  and  can  appreciate  all  the  tenderness,  affection, 
and  sensibility  of  his  soul.  On  the  19th  of  September, 
1818,  a  day  which  seemed  destined  by  Providence 
to  be  one  of  peculiar  grief  to  him,  the  approaches 
of  death  were  manifest  ;  he  had  the  firmness  to  ad- 
minister the  last  sacrament  to  his  friend,  to  be  present 
in  his  agony,  and  to  close  his  eyes.  In  this  trying  mo- 
ment, and  in  all  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  his  strength 
of  soul  did  not  forsake  him.  Unlike  those  friends, 
who,  listening  only  to  sorrow,  and  not  to  the  inspi- 
rations of  faith,  avoid  the  obsequies  of  those  they 
love,  he    chose    to    preside    himself    at    the    funeral 

*  Bishop  Cheverus  thought  that  the  midnight  service  of 
the  Trappists,  especially,  could  not  be  performed  in  a  climate 
where  the  cold  was  so  severe. 
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ceremonies,  and  pay  the  last  duties  to  his  worthy- 
friend  ;  and  he  wished  to  do  this  with  a  solemnity 
unprecedented  in  a  Protestant  city.  The  body  was 
borne  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
with  mournful  chants,  and  he  brought  up  the  pro- 
cession, with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  surrounded  by 
all  the  Catholics  in  tears.  The  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton respected  the  funeral  ceremonies,  unwonted  as 
they  were  ;  and,  by  their  silence  and  orderly  demean- 
or, showed  that  they  honored  the  grief  of  Bishop 
Cheverus,  and  the  memory  of  his  friend.  The 
greatest  order  was  observed  throughout  the  proces- 
sion, and  one  would  have  said,  that,  for  that  day, 
all  Boston  was  Catholic.  The  next  day,  all  the 
journals  of  the  city,  instead  of  taking  any  exception 
to  these  ceremonies,  tendered  their  thanks  to  Bishop 
Cheverus  for  having  so  good  an  opinion  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  for 
knowing  how  to  appreciate  the  profound  veneration 
they  felt  for  his  worthy  friend.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  an  idea  how  sensibly  Bishop  Cheverus  was 
affected  by  this  honorable  conduct.  This  incident 
remained  engraven  on  his  heart,  as  one  of  the  most 
affecting  testimonies  of  interest  he  had  ever  received 
from  the  people  of  Boston. 

Nevertheless,  from  that  mournful  day  Bishop 
Cheverus  seemed  a  stranger  to  happiness  ;  the  re- 
membrance of  M.  Matignon  was  continually  pres- 
ent  with  him,  and  daily  renewed  his  grief.     He  felt 
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himself  alone  and  desolate,  though  surrounded  by 
so  many  persons  who  tenderly  loved  him  ;  and  was 
obliged  to  perform  immense  labors,  though  weighed 
down  by  such  heavy  afiliction.  His  engagements, 
before  so  numerous,  were  rendered  doubly  arduous  by 
the  death  of  M.  Matignon  ;  as  all  the  ministerial 
duties  performed  by  that  worthy  priest  devolved  upon 
him.  To  these  multiplied  toils  was  added  the  asthma, 
from  which  he  had  long  suffered  some  inconvenience, 
but  which  now  made  alarming  progress.  Still  he  would 
not  relax  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  all  the  labors 
before  him.  He  attended  to  every  duty,  and  seemed 
to  multiply  himself  that  he  might  meet  every  de- 
mand upon  him.  He  admitted  two  of  his  pupils  to 
priest's  orders,  that  they  might  supply  his  place  in 
Boston,  while  he  was  absent  on  his  missionary  visi- 
tations. He  went  each  year,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
best  health,  to  visit  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy 
Indians  ;  and  even  built  them  a  church  on  the  banks 
of  their  river.  During  the  severity  of  winter  and 
the  heats  of  summer,  he  was  seen,  as  heretofore, 
hastening  from  place  to  place,  wherever  there  was 
good  to  be  done,  misfortune  to  be  consoled,  or  the 
sick  to  be  visited. 

Such  arduous  exertions  soon  impaired  his  health 
very  much,  and  increased  the  asthma  under  which  he 
was  laboring,  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  physicians 
declared  to  him,  that  the  only  way  to  save  his  life 
was    to  visit  a   milder   climate  ;    that    otherwise    the 
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severity  of  the  winters  at  Boston  would,  in  a  few 
years,  bring  him  to  the  tomb.  Notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  his  natural  desire  to  be- 
hold his  country  and  his  family  again,  and  the  sad- 
ness which  the  death  of  M.  Matignon  had  diffused 
over  his  residence  in  Boston,  Bishop  Cheverus  would 
not  desert  his  post.  Faith  had  placed  him  there, 
arid  faith  kept  him  there  ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  die  in  the  new  country  that  had  adopted  him  for 
a  son.  He  had  even  marked  out  his  place  of  sep- 
ulture beside  his  illustrious  friend  M.  Matignon,  ex- 
pecting that  God  would  soon  call  him  to  himself,  and 
looking  with  calmness  on  his  anticipated  departure 
from  this  life. 

But  he  was  called  to  a  trial,  which  to  a  soul  like 
his  was  worse  than  death,  —  a  state  of  debility  that 
no  longer  permitted  him  to  answer  all  the  demands 
made  upon  him.  Suffering  then  himself  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  mission  confided  to  his  care,  he 
thought  of  resigning  his  office  to  some  other  person, 
who,  with  better  health,  might  render  his  ministry 
more  useful  ;  and  of  retiring  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  there  to  terminate  an  existence  which  he  be- 
lieved was  approaching  its  end.  He  made  known 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  to  some  of  his  friends  in 
France,  who  urged  him  to  put  his  design  in  execution. 
Still,  as  he  felt  the  importance  of  this  step,  he  would 
not  be  precipitate  ;  and  for  three  years  he  suffered 
this    thought  to  remain    buried    in    his    own    breast. 

12 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1823,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Prince  de  Croy,  Grand-Almoner 
of  France,  which  announced  to  him  his  nomination 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Montauban.  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville, Ambassador  of  France  in  the  United  States, 
who  had  seen  with  pain  the  health  of  the  Bishop 
of  Boston  wasting  away,  convinced  from  the  opinions 
of  physicians  that  a  more  genial  climate  would  re- 
establish it,  and  preserve  to  religion  so  worthy  a 
prelate,  had,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  made  known  to 
the  King  his  great  worth,  inducing  this  prince  to 
recall  him,  and  restore  him  to  the  kingdom,  to  which 
by  birth  he  already  belonged.  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
entered  warmly  into  the  views  of  his  ambassador, 
and  immediately  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Boston  to 
the  See  of  Montauban,  and  directed  the  grand- 
almoner  to  notify  him  of  this  appointment.  His  letter 
was  extremely  urgent,  ^^  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,"  said  the  grand-almoner  to  him,  '^  that  Di- 
vine Providence  has  prompted  this  arrangement,  for 
its  own  glory  and  the  good  of  the  church.  His 
Majesty,  relying  on  your  readiness  to  respond  to  the 
high  confidence  he  feels  in  your  piety,  zeal,  and 
devotion  to  his  person,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
your  departure  for  Europe  will  take  place  imme- 
diately.'' The  Prince  de  Croy,  on  his  own  part, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  return  without  delay, 
adding,  that  the  Nuncio  of  his  Holiness,  at  Paris, 
would  take  upon  himself  to  see   that  he  was   regu- 
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larly  dismissed  from  the  bishopric  of  Boston,  and 
would  proceed  according  to  canonical  rule  with 
respect  to  his  new  See. 

Surprise  was  the  first  feeling  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  Bishop  Cheverus,  on  the  reception  of  a  letter  so  un- 
expected ;  but  this  soon  gave  place  to  other  feelings, 
which  contended  in  his  breast  and  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  violent  agitation.  The  thought  of  returning  to 
his  family,  which  at  first  struck  him  so  agreeably,  no 
longer  appeared  to  him  so  delightful,  when  he  was 
about  to  put  it  in  execution.  His  love  of  country,  the 
pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
tinuing so  laborious  a  mission,  all  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  France.  But  then  his  beloved  flock, 
which  he  must  abandon  ;  religion,  to  which  he  felt, 
notwithstanding  his  infirmities,  that  he  might  still  be 
useful  ;  his  disconsolate  priests,  who,  when  informed 
of  the  letter  he  had  received,  wished  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  should  go  ;  his  Ursuline  convent,  whose 
very  existence  he  should  endanger;  and,  finally,  the 
tears  that  would  be  shed  for  him  ;  all  these  appealed 
still  more  powerfully  to  his  heart.  This  conflict  of 
contending  feelings  was  so  violent,  that,  for  several 
days,  he  could  only  weep  and  pray,  without  being 
able  to  come  to  a  decision.  In  these  trying  circum- 
stances, he  consulted  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Sulpicians  at  Montreal  ;  particularly  M.  Roux, 
the  superior  of  the  seminary,  in  whom  he  placed 
entire  confidence.     Their  unanimous  opinion  was,  that 
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it  was  his  duty  to  remain.  This  was  sufficient  to 
determine  him  ;  and  he  wrote  immediately  to  the 
grand-almoner,  to  express  his  gratitude  and  give  the 
reasons  for  his  refusal.  These  were  the  same  that 
he  had  before  assigned  to  the  Holy  See,  to  prevent 
his  being  transferred  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Balti- 
more. "  In  consideration  of  these  reasons,"  he  adds, 
"  M.  Maréchal  was  appointed  in  my  stead  ;  and  the 
church  of  Baltimore  was  a  gainer  by  it.  I  pray 
that  you  will  make  another  nomination,  from  which 
the  church  of  Montauban  will  reap  a  similar  advan- 
tage. If  his  Majesty  will  allow  me,''  he  goes  on  to 
say,  ''  as  I  beseech  him  to  do,  to  remain  here  still 
longer,  this  establishment  will  gain  strength,  and  my 
flock  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  will  bless  the 
name  of  the  king  of  France.  They  now  see  daily 
at  my  house  the  portrait  of  his  Majesty,  beside  that 
of  his  martyred  brother;  and  they  would  fain  be 
indebted  to  him  for  my  prolonged  residence  here. 
They  know  that  the  kings  of  France  have  always 
been  disposed  to  favor  missions  ;  as  has  been  so  truly 
said  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
^  Genius  of  Christianity,'  ^  which  I  have  translated, 
and  read  to  them  from  the  pulpit.  May  I  venture  to 
hope  that  his  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  doing 
what  I  believe  before  God  to  be  my  duty." 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were  soon  known  to  the 
people  of  Boston,  who   were  all  much  disturbed  and 

*  See,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  this  interesting  passage. 
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afflicted  by  the  fear  of  losing  so  excellent  a  pastor  ; 
and,  the  better  to  insure  its  success,  more  than  two 
hundred    of    the    principal    Protestants    in    the    city- 
added  to  it  their  entreaties  and  petitions.     ''  We  re- 
joice," they  say,  in    their   letter,  "  that   the   exalted 
merit  of  Monseigneur  l'Evêque  Cheverus  is  so  justly 
appreciated  by  your  highness,  and  by  his  sovereign, 
and    the    evidence  of  his  worth  is  found  in  the   dis- 
tinguished favor  of  a  nomination  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Montauban.  .....  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  known 

to  you,  by  any  words,  how  entire,  grateful,  and  be- 
neficent is  the  dominion  of  Bishop  Cheverus  over  all 
to  whom  he  ministers  in  his  apostolic  authority.  We 
hold  him  to  be  a  blessing  and  a  treasure  in  our  social 
community,  which  we  cannot  part  with,  and  which, 
without  injustice  to  any  man,  we  may  affirm,  if  with- 
drawn from  us,  can  never  be  replaced.  If  the  re- 
moval to  the  proposed  diocese  would  be  conformable 
to  his  wishes,  we  should  mourn  over  this  in  silence. 
If  it  proceed  from  your  own  wishes,  and  those  of  his 
sovereign,  to  have  this  truly  estimable  prelate  asso- 
ciated in  the  immediate  Church  of  France,  it  would 
not  become  us  to  attempt  to  oppose  those  wishes. 
But  if  the  removal  can  be  referred  to  the  principle 
of  usefulness,  we  may  safely  assume  that  in  no  place, 
nor  under  any  circumstances,  can  Bishop  Cheverus 
be  situated  where  hi5  influence,  whether  spiritual, 
moral,  or  social,  can  be  so  extensive  as  where  he 
now  is."     This  letter,  so  honorable  to  Bbhop  Chev- 
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erus,  was  despatched  to  Paris  at  the  same  time 
with  his  own  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  re- 
stored peace  and  happiness  to  his  soul.  The  sacrifice 
he  had  just  made  of  France  was  a  wound  still  fresh  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  the 
King  should  make  demands  that  he  must  comply  with. 
''My  heart  is  divided/'  he  wrote  shortly  after  to  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville  ;  *'  but  I  think  myself  obliged,  for 
the  good  of  religion,  and  even  for  the  honor  of  the 
French  name,  not  to  desert  my  post.  If  you  had 
witnessed  the  struggles  I  have  endured,  if  you  had 
known  exactly  my  situation  and  that  of  my  diocese, 
you  would  pardon  my  refusal,  I  am  sure  of  it.  In 
my  letter  to  the  grand-almoner  I  have  stated  the 
reasons  that  prompted  it  ;  and  I  shall  not  feel  happy 
until  I  learn  they  are  satisfactory." 

Bishop  Cheverus,  however,  did  not  reveal  all  that 
was  passing  in  his  own  breast;  he  appeared  calm, 
and  seemed  to  think  only  of  re-assuring  his  beloved 
Catholics  and  his  numerous  friends  ;  he  promised  that 
he  would  not  abandon  them,  and  continued  his  labors 
as  far  as  his  strength  allowed  him.  The  dreaded 
letter  soon  arrived.  The  King  would  not  accept  his 
refusal,  and  directed  his  grand-alinoner  to  insist 
strongly  on  his  prompt  return  to  France.  The 
grand-almoner  immediately  wrote  a  second  letter  to 
Bishop  Cheverus,  in  which  he  urged,  1st.  The  ex- 
press will  of  the  King  J  who  summoned  him,  a  second 
time,  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take  charge 
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of  the  diocese  of  Montauban.  2dly.  The  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  first  induced  him  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  France  ;  '*  and  I  am  informed,^^  said  he, 
'^that  this  reason  continues  in  full  force.^^  3dly.  Mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  present  situation  of  the  clergy 
in  France.  ^'  Your  great  distance  from  us,"  he  said, 
"  prevents  you,  doubtless,  from  forming  an  exact  idea 
of  this  situation,  of  the  diminution  of  our  resources, 
after  such  protracted  troubles,  and  how  few  persons 
we  have  among  us  qualified  to  hold  the  higher  offices. 
I  have,  moreover,  looked  upon  your  return  as  a 
blessing  of  Providence,  and  as  an  alleviation  vouch- 
safed to  me  amid  my  numerous  anxieties.  "  He 
alleged  the  deep  affliction  his  refusal  had  caused, 
the  displeasure  the  King  would  feel  if  his  expec- 
tations were  disappointed,  and  the  designs  of  Heaven, 
which  he  mu3t  recognise  in  this  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  concluded  by  urging  him  to  hasten 
his  departure. 

Bishop  Cheverus  felt  that  it  w^as  impossible  for 
him  to  resist  these  urgent  entreaties;  he  thought  he 
discovered  in  them  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  more 
particularly  as  the  physicians  had  just  declared  that 
his  health  could  not  endure  another  winter  in  the  se- 
vere climate  of  Boston.  His  choice  was  made  ;  but 
it  cost  him  many  pangs.  '  To  leave  Boston  was 
like  rending  his  heart  in  twain  ;  it  was  a  partial 
death.  And,  as  if  he  regarded  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture  as  the    day   of  his  death,   he  wished   before 
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it  arrived,  according  to  his  own  expression,  "  to  execute 
his  will."  He  gave  to  the  diocese  the  church,  the 
episcopal  residence,  and  the  UrsuHne  convent,  which 
were  his  property.  He  left  to  the  bishops  who  should 
succeed  him  his  library,  which  consisted  of  standard 
works,  and  which  be  parted  with  most  reluctantly. 
Finally,  he  distributed  all  the  rest  of  his  possessions 
among  his  ecclesiastics,  his  friends,  and  the  poor;  and 
as  he  had  come  to  Boston  a  poor  man,  he  chose  to 
depart  poor,  with  no  other  wealth  than  the  same  trunk 
which,  twenty-seven  years  before,  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  even  wished  to  leave  behind  him  his  chalice, 
his  cups,  and  his  crucifix  ;  and  he  did  not  conclude  to 
take  them,  until  it  was  observed  that  they  had  be- 
longed to  his  family. 

The  people  of  Boston  were  moved  to  tears  to  see 
him  thus  strip  himself  of  every  thing  ;  and  many  of 
them  testified,  by  acts  of  the  noblest  generosity,  how 
much  it  affected  them.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  af  this  was  in  the  case  of  a  grocer, 
who,  by  many  years  of  frugality  and  industry,  had  at 
length  amassed  about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  This 
excellent  man  brought  this  fruit  of  his  savings  to  Bish- 
op Cheverus,  begging  him  to  accept  it;  "because/'  said 
he,  *'  after  you  have  thus  deprived  yourself  of  every 
thing  for  us,  I  fear  lest  you  should  be  in  want  yourself  ; 
and  if  I  could  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would 
embitter  my  whole  life."  Bishop  Cheverus  could 
hardly  make  his  refusal  seem  consistent  with  the  grat- 
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itude  which  was  manifested  by  his  tears  and  his  ex- 
trenae  emotion.  Entertaining  the  same  apprehension 
as  the  generous  man  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Boston,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic,  subscribed  to  a  large  amount,  and  came 
in  a  body  to  declare  to  M.  Cheverus  that  this  sum 
was  entirely  at  his  disposal  ;  that,  from  that  moment, 
he  could  use  it  as  his  own,  and  that  afterward  he  could 
draw  as  he  had  need  upon  this  fund,  which  was  his 
own,  and  which  should  never  be  exhausted  any  more 
than  their  gratitude.  This  generous  conduct  affected 
Bishop  Cheverus  beyond  expression  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  added  to  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  in  parting 
with  men  so  kind  and  so  devoted  to  him. 

From  all  quarters  adieus,  expressions  of  regret, 
and  testimonials  of  interest  poured  in  upon  him,  and 
inflicted  on  his  heart  additional  pangs.  ^'  Oh  !  my 
God,''  wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  to  him,^ 
"  what  will  become  of  the  American  church  ?  al- 
though settled  at  a  great  distance  from  me,  you  were, 
next  to  God,  my  greatest  dependence.  Will  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  govern  this  province  of  the  church 
after  your  departure  ?  "  The  journals,  even  those 
of  the  Protestants,  expressed  equal  regret.  "  This 
worthy  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church," 
say  they,  ^'  has  been  with  us  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  during  this  period  he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  classes  of  people.     The  amenity  of 

*  Monseigneur  Maréchal  was  then  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more. 
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his  manners  as  a  gentleman,  his  accomplishments  as 
a  scholar,  his  tolerant  disposition  as  a  religious  teacher, 
and  his  pure  and  apostolic  life,  have  been  our  theme  of 
praise  ever  since  we  have  known  him.  We  regret  his 
departure  as  a  public  loss/'  *  There  was  not  a  single 
individual,  even  to  the  jailer,  who  did  not  lament  the 
loss  of  this  most  worthy  pastor.  He  came  in  tears  to 
bid  him  adieu.  The  Bishop  said  to  him,  with  his 
accustomed  kindness,  "  All  who  leave  you  are  dehght- 
ed  to  get  away  from  you  ;  such  is  not  the  case  with 
me  ;  I  leave  you  with  regret,  and  I  shall  always  re- 
member your  kind  treatment  towards  the  poor  pris- 
oners. "  The  Catholics,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
were  not  the  last  to  express  to  him  their  grief  This 
they  did  in  an  affecting  address,  from  which  we  can 
give  here  only  a  few  extracts.  "Dear  father,"  say 
they,  "permit  your  flock  penetrated  and  subdued  by 
grief,  to  place  before  you  an  humble  offering  of  grati- 
tude and  affection.  Your  departure,  which  has  now 
become  certain,  is  to  us  a  most  afflicting  dispensation  of 
Providence  ;  and  the  event  has  inflicted  a  wound, 
whose  anguish  time  may  assuage,  but  can  never  heal. 

As  a  religious  community,  we   were  connected 

and  consolidated  under  your  auspices  ;  and  by  your 
watchings  and  your  prayers  we  have  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  an  indulgent  Heaven;  but  at  this  solemn 
moment  of  parting,  probably  for  ever,  the  memory  of 
the  dead  crowds  upon  us,  in  the  loved  form  of  him, 
who  gathered  us  as  a  flock,  and  who  with  you  walked 

*  [Boston  Commercial  Gazette,  Sept.  22d,  1823»] 
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hand  in  hand,  laboring  for  our  good  ;  but  this  kind 
pastor  to  us,  this  coadjutor  and  friend  to  you,  the  ever 
lamented  Matignon,  has  passed  to  a  better  world,  to 

receive  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and  the  just 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  agony  of  separation  is  fast 
coming  upon  us,  we  cannot  entirely  stifle  our  feelings, 
and  we  must,  and  we  will,  amidst  our  tears  and 
lamentations,  catch  hold  of  your  garments  as  you  turn 
to  leave  us,  and  utter  some  faint  cry  of  your  services 
and  our  attachment.  You  have  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked  ;  brought  back  the  wandering  ;  re- 
claimed the  vicious  ;  shared  the  joys  of  the  happy  ; 
softened  the  pains  of  the  .suffering  ;  held  the  medi- 
cinal cup  to  the  sick  and  parched  lip  ;  and  taught  the 
dying  that,  through  faith  and  repentance,  he  might 
repose  his  hopes  on  the  bosom  of  redeeming  love. 
You  have  come  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  altar  of 
God,  to  the  common  offices  of  mankind,  to  give  us 
counsel  and  direction  in  our  temporal  concerns.  We 
believe  it  seldom  happens,  that  one  so  devoted  to 
things  divine,  should  be  so  wise  in  the  business  of  the 
world  ;  but  this  wisdom  has  not  been  shown  by  col- 
lecting perishable  riches  for  yourself,  but  in  striving 
to    increase  intelligence,    comfort,  and    respectability, 

among  the  people    of  your   charge May    the 

mild  climate  of  Montauban  restore  and  confirm  your 
health,  and  awaken  your  spirits  to  life  and  happiness; 
and  may  God,  in  his  mercy  and  goodness,  continue 
you  for  many  years,  a  name  and  a  praise  in  the 
church.     And  when  you  shall  sleep  with  your  fathers. 
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and  be  numbered  with  the  great  and  the  good  of  other 
times,  may  our  descendants  here  learn  that  your  bles- 
sing fell  upon  your  first,  as  on  your  second  love  ;  and 
that  Boston  and  Montauban  were  remembered  togeth- 
er in  your  dying  benediction." 

Bishop  Cheverus  was  deeply  affected  on  reading 
this  address,  and  rephed  to  it  immediately,  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner.  "  Your  kind  address  has 
been  presented  to  me,  and  is  wet  with  my  tears.  How 
unwilling  I  am  to  leave  you,  I  hope  you  all  know,  and 
have  seen  how  gladly  I  refused,  last  May,  the  ap- 
pointment which  I  must  now  accept Excuse  my 

faults  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry  ;  pray  that  they 
may  be  forgiven  by  the  Supreme  Pastor My  be- 
loved children,  I  press  you  all  to  my  paternal  bosom. 
I  wish,  and  still  have  some  hopes,  to  come  to  you 
again,  and  indulge  the  comforting  hope  that  we  shall 
be  united  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father." 

But  Bishop  Cheverus  could  not,  in  a  letter,  pour 
forth  the  feelings  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  tender- 
ness for  his  beloved  flock.  The  Sunday  before  his 
departure,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  there,  to  an 
audience  as  numerous  as  the  church  could  contain, 
pronounced  his  last  adieus,  and  gave  his  last  advice 
to  his  flock  ;  and  thanked  even  the  Protestants,  many 
of  whom  were  present,  for  the  affection  and  kindness 
they  had  manifested  towards  him  during  his  residence 
in  Boston.  Nothinoj  could  be  more  touchino;  than 
this  discourse  ;  a  most  affectionate  heart  had  dictated 
every  word  of  it,  and  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  broken 
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by  strong  emotion,  gave  it  the  most  thrilling  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  hearers  were  strongly 
affected,  and  the  tears  and  sobs  of  great  numbers  an- 
nounced that  the  most  sacred  and  tender  ties  were 
about  to  be  severed.  The  moment  of  his  departure 
soon  arrived,  and  Bishop  Cheverus  then  received  a 
new  and  glorious  evidence  of  the  attachment  felt  for 
him.  More  than  three  hundred  coaches  united  in 
forming  his  escort,  and  accompanied  him  several  miles 
on  his  way  to  New  York,*  where  he  was  to  embark. 
But  they  must  part  at  last  ;  they  hung  on  his  neck, 
burst  into  tears,  he  and  they  sobbed  aloud,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  party  felt  the  most 
poignant  grief 

Thus  took  place  a  separation  most  painful  on  both 
sides  ;  but  their  hearts  were  never  disunited.  Bishop 
Cheverus  left  behind  him  a  name  that  will  live  for 
ever  ;  a  reputation  that  will  always  be  glorious  for 
the  church.  The  reader  will  see,  with  pleasure,  how 
a  Protestant  minister,  Dr.  Channing,!  speaks  of  him 
several   years  afterwards.     ^^  Has  not  the  metropolis 

*  [This  is  thought  to  be  a  mistake.  Bishop  Cheverus,  it  is 
believed,  left  Boston  in  a  stage-coach  unattended  by  any  escort, 
though  twice  this  number  of  coaches  would  have  attended 
him,  had  he  desired  or  allowed  it.  —  TrJ] 

f  [In  the  Christian  Examiner,  a  periodical  work  published 
in  Boston.     The   above  extract  is  found  in  a  Review  of  the 
Life  of  Fenelon,  by  Dr.  Channing.  —  Tr,] 
13 
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of  New  England/'  says  this  minister,  ^^  witnessed  a 
sublime  example  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic 
bishop  ?  Who  among  our  religious  teachers  would 
solicit  a  comparison  between  himself  and  the  devoted 
Cheverus?  This  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  tal- 
ents have  now  raised  him  to  high  dignities  in  church 
and  state,  who  now  wears  in  his  own  country  the 
joint  honors  of  an  Archbishop  and  a  Peer,  lived  in 
the  midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and  nights,  and 
his  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a  poor  and  uned- 
ucated congregation.  ,We  saw  him  declining,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  society  of  the  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  the  ignorant 
and  friendless  ;  leaving  the  circles  of  polished  life, 
which  he  would  have  graced,  for  the  meanest  hovels  ; 
bearing  with  a  father's  sympathy  the  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family  ;  charging  himself 
alike  with  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  and 
never  discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication,  that  he 
felt  his  fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seemingly  humble 
office.  This  good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy, 
was  seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burning  sun 
of  summer,  and  the  fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if 
armed  against  the  elements  by  the  power  of  charity. 
He  has  left  us  ;  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  enjoys 
among  us  what  to  such  a  man  must  be  dearer  than 
fame.  His  name  is  cherished,  where  the  great  of 
this  world  are  unknown.     It  is  pronounced  with  bless- 
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ings,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs  for  his  return,  in 
many  an  abode  of  sorrow  and  want/* 

From  this  high  praise,  so  honorable  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Cheverus,  the  Protestant  minister  deduces 
consequences  which  it  concerns  us  to  notice.  **How," 
he  continues,  ^'can  we  shut  our  hearts  against  this 
proof  of  the  power  of  the  CathoHc  religion  to  form 
good  and  great  men  ?"  ^'  It  is  time  that  greater  justice 
were  done  to  this  ancient  and  wide-spread  communi- 
ty. The  Catholic  church  has  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  this  is 
proof  enough  of  its  possessing  all  the  means  of  sal- 
vation." 

Such  is  the  memory,  honorable  to  religion  and  the 
church,  that  Bishop  Cheverus  has  left  in  Boston  ; 
and  it  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  regret  his  depar- 
ture occasioned,  and  the  honors  that  the  people  wish- 
ed to  pay  him  on  that  occasion. 

He  embarked  at  New  York,  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1823,  accompanied  by  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
M.  Morainville,  who  had  for  a  long  time  exercised 
the  ministerial  office  in  the  United  States,  and  whose 
impaired  health  forced  him  to  return  to  Europe. 
During  the  passage.  Bishop  Cheverus  charmed  the 
captain  and  all  the  passengers  by  the  kindness  and 
affability  of  his  manners.  Among  them  were  men  of 
all  religions,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  So- 
cinians  ;  and  many,  even,  of  no  religion  at  all.  Yet 
they  all  joined  in  the  request  that  he  would  preach 
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to  them  ;  and,  every  Sunday,  he  prayed  with  them, 
and  read  the  Gospel,  which  he  accompanied  with 
remarks  adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  auditors.  All 
listened  with  attention  and  respect  ;  and,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  hate  the  Catholic  religion,  they  were 
surprised  to  hear  themselves  called  by  the  tender  ap- 
pellation o{  beloved  brethren,  which  that  religion,  which 
is  love  itself,  teaches  us  to  apply  to  all  men.  He  often 
preached  also  during  the  week,  and  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  their  Creator  in  heaven,  '^  whose  eye  followed 
them,"  he  said,  '-across  this  immense  w^aste  of  waters." 
It  was,  indeed,  very  evident  that  Providence  did  watch 
over  them.  Until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel,  the  voyage  had  been  extremely  prosperous  ; 
and  they  flattered  themselves  they  should  arrive  at 
Havre  the  next  day,  when  they  were  suddenly  assailed 
by  a  most  violent  tempest.  The  captain,  after  hav- 
ing struggled  a  long  time  against  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  the  violence  of  the  waves,  seeing  all  his 
efforts  useless,  and  the  vessel,  having  lost  its  rud- 
der, borne  violently  towards  the  rocks  that  bordered 
the  coast,  sought  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  and  w^arned 
him  of  the  danger,  as  possessing  most  firmness  of  soul, 
and  the  best  able  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  other 
passengers.  "  There  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one," 
he  said,  "  that  we  are  lost."  The  danger  soon  be- 
came more  imminent  ;  the  ship  was  opposite  two  per- 
pendicular rocks,  between  which  there  was  only  a  nar- 
row passage.     The  captain    hesitated  ;  he  knew  not 
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what  to  do.     For  fifteen   hours    he   had    been  strug- 
gling between  life  and  death,  and  night  would   soon 
close  in,  and  envelope  them  in  darkness.     In  his  de- 
spair, he  decided  to  attempt  the  perilous  passage,  and, 
at  all  hazards,  to  run  the  ship  upon  the  coast.     This 
resolution    was    desperate;    it    presented    a    thousand 
chances  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  extremity  of  the  case, 
nothing  else  could  be  done.     He  made  known  his  de- 
termination to  Bishop  Cheverus,  who  warned  the  pas- 
sengers to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  event, 
gave  absolution  to  the  Catholics,  invited  all  to  pray 
to    the    Sovereign    Master    of    life   and    death,    and 
prayed  himself  with   fervor.     In   the    mean  time  the 
ship  advanced,  a  frightful  crash  was  heard,  the  rock 
had  pierced    through    the    ship,   the  water  rushed  in 
on    every    side,    and    all    believed    themselves    lost. 
But,  happily,  the  passage  was  cleared,  the  sea  reced- 
ed, and  very  little  water  was    left   on   the    slope    of 
the  rock   where    the  vessel    struck.     There   was   no 
longer   any    danger.     The    captain,   recovering    from 
his  affright,  threw  himself,  weeping,  on  the  neck  of 
the    Bishop.      ''  Sir,"   said  he,  "  your  prayers  have 
saved  us  ;  we  all  owe  our  lives  to  you."     The  Bish- 
op spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  all  the  passen- 
gers, many  of  whom,  being  restored  as  it  were  from 
death  to  life,  fainted  from  excess  of  surprise  and  joy. 
These  he  took  in   his  arms,  and  bore  to  the  shore; 
and   no   serious  injury   happened  to  any  one.     This 
event  is  the  more  remarkable,  as,  of  all  the  ships  ex- 
13=* 
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posed  to  this  tempest  in  the  same  place,  that  which 
held  the  Bishop  of  Boston  was  the  only  one  saved  ; 
all  the  others  perished,  both  vessel  and  cargo.  Thus 
Bishop  Cheverus,  having  escaped  shipwreck  in  a 
manner  that  he  himself  called  miraculous,  *  touched 
the  soil  of  France,  thirty-one  years  from  the  time  he 
had  left  it. 

*  "  The  merciful  God  has  saved  us  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner ^^^  he  wrote  to  his  family,  on  the  3d  of  November,  of  the 
same  year. 
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